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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


rR 


Art. I. The Hiftory of the Campaigns of 1796, 1797, 1798 
1799, in Italy and Germany. Tranflated from the French. 
4 Vols. 8vo. al. 2s. Cadell and Davies. London. 
1800. 


$ gw firft volurne of this work was publifhed three years 
ago, and, having experienced that fuccefs to which its 
merits gave it fo juft a claim, it has been republifhed, and, 
with the three volumes which have been added to it by the fame 
able writer, forms a complete and moft interefting hiftory of 
the continental war, from the commencement of 1796 to the 
clofe of the laft year. ‘The author, in his preface, thus mo- 
deftly ftates his object and pretenfions. 


“ He has had no other objeét and has no other pretenfion, than to 
furnifh to the futuré hiftoriap a conneéted feries of authentic materials ; 
and meanwhile to prefent to the military man a fubjeét of intereft and 
inftruétion. This double object has impofed upon him the obligation 
of being ftri@tly impartial, He flatters himfelf that he has been fo in 
the ftarements. of facts. It would be vain to expect any greater degree 
of impartiality from writers contemporary with the French Revolution. 
Like the law of Solon, it has left no other alternative but that of be- 
ing its partizan or its enemy. If fentiments adverfe to it animate the 
heart, and have guided the pen of the authér, every thing induces him 
to believe that it was only by this means that he could anticipate the 
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240 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


judgment of pofterity. The lapfe of every fucceeding year is making 
way for this judgment, and announcing more and more what it will 
be. The French Revolution :tay be foon, if not already, compared 
to the decrepid old nian, whofe moral career, though his phyfical-ex. 
itence fti]l continues, is at an end; and who, though a principle of 
life Rill animates him, can no longer communicate it. He has loft the 
power of action ; there is no longer any good to be hoped, nor any evil 
to be feared from him ; if it is not yet time to pronounce judgment 
upon him, it is neverthelefs time to form it. 

“¢ During all the wars which have preceded this, even during thofe 

neareft to the wera at which we live, the public only knew, and it may 
be faid only defired to know, the principal faéts and the grand refults, 
fuch as the battles and the fieges. ‘The details of the operations, and 
the motives which had actuated the Generals, were commonly known 
only many years after from private memoirs; but as the officers who 
wrote them, not confining themfelves to giving an account of what they 
themlelves had feen, were obliged to rely for the reft upon reports 
often unfaithful, it happened that thefe different memoirs were fre. 
quently contradictory, and proved more embarraffing than ufeful to 
the hiftorian, who wifhed to collect and reduce them into a whole, 
Hence it is that the Marquis de Feuquieres, and the Chevalier de 
Folard, the two moft enlightened officers of their time, give a very 
different account of the battle which was fought at Caffano in 1705, 
between Prince Eugene and the Doke of Vendome. But, during this 
war, in this point fimilar to thofe of antiquity, the iffue of each cam- 
paign being to decide not only the political rights of fovereigns, but 
the deareit interefts of the people, and even every engagement affecting 
the moral and phyfical exiftence of many thoufands of individuals, 
every one has felt an anxious defire to know, and every government 
the neceflity of making known, facis, to which were attached fo many 
fears, hopes, and common duties. Hence numerous and daily official 
difpatches have, particularly in the laft campaign, informed the whole 
of Europe of every military event; and enabled every attentive and 
judicious perfon to follow and to judge the connetion*of the opere- 
tions. ‘Thefe official accounts have, in proportion to their degree of 
value, been made the principal bafis of this work ; but it would have 
been incompleat, and only a repetition of what the public had already 
had under their infpection, without the private but authentic docu. 
ments which the author has procured refpecting thofe things upoa 
which the official accounts are commonly leaft explicit or leat correct, 
fuch as the refpeétive forces and lofles. Thofe who have atteniively 
followed the progrefs of the Campaign of 1797, aud of that of 179% 
will perceive that he has had refpecting feveral operations which have 
continued littlh known, very circumfaneial private informations.” 

«© The maps which have been added to this work, and which have 
been exprefsly engraved for it, contain the theatre of all the events 
deferibed in thefe three volumes. It will be feen from the extent of 
their fcale, from their execution, and from the name of the perfon who 

has engrayed them, that neither care nor expence have (has) been {pared 
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torender them fit for the purpofe to (for) which they weredefigned, With 
the exception of a fmall number of names not to be found in any map, 
and far the molt part belonging to mountains, or to fingle houtes, all 
the places mentioned in the courfe of the work are laid down in the 
maps ; a correfpondence feldom occurring in fuch cafes, which, among 
others, the very infuficient maps of the Precis des Evenemens Miii- 
taires do not prefent, and which would even be fought for in vain in 
the maps of Chauchard, fo far as relates tothe Campaigns of 1796, 
1797, and 1799. 

“ It will be feen that the plans of the fortreffes, annexed to the laft 
volume, by which the author has meant to give it a little value, could 
not be procured from a common fource, and that they could only be 


‘drawn by active witnefles of the fieges which they reprefent. * 


The fecond volume to which our attention will, at prefent, 
be limited, contains a brief account of the ftate of E urope at 
the commencement of 1797, and brings down the hiftory of 
the war to the end of that year. Ihe following outlines of the 
portraits of the rival commanders of the Auftrian and French 
armies, are ably pourtrayed; though we cannot agree with 
the author, that Bonaparte can be faid to be endowed with the 
highe?t talents ;—his own account of his operations, we think, 
are fufficient to prove that this praife is exaggerated. 


«© The conqueror of Italy burned with a defire co meet, in the field, 
the faviour of Germany. Both of them had conquered upon their own 
theatre ; they were both young, and eminently brave : both endowed 
with the higheft talents, the idols of their armies, and paflionately fond 
of glory, which they had both acquired, but upon very different 
grounds, ‘The firit had been fighting for ufurpators, (w/urper ‘) with 
whom he was an accomplice, and had laid waite foreign countrics.— 
The fecond had faved his own, and fecured on the head of his brother 
alegitimate crown, ‘The one had deftroyed, the other had preferved ; 
Bon: aparte was to be looked upon by pofterity as an Attilla; the Arch- 
duke as a Camillus. ‘The confcience of the former could not fail to tell 
him, that the glory of his rival was purer, more warranted by rea- 
fon, and far le(s repugnant to humanity. He cou!d not help feeing, 
at once, in young Prince Charle s, the protector of Germany, the hope 
of Europe, and the defender of focial order. ‘This was more than fut. 
fictent to ftimulate the proud and fiery Bonaparte, and to inflame him 
with-the defire of contending with the Archduke, and erecting his 
trophies upon the ruins of thofe of that Prince, Fortune furnifhed him 
with the opportunity, and every poffible advantage favoured his defign. 
Indeed, the wrecks of the five Auttrian armies, fucceflively formed and 
difipated in the plains of Italy, and in the mountains of the Ty rol, 
during the preceding campaign, were the only troops, except fome bat. 


-talions come from the upper Rhine, which could then be oppofed to the 


French.. Thefe feeble remains-of the numerous bodies of men, which 


» had almott exhaufed the population of the hereditary fates, were {carcely 
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142 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to be called an army. They had neither the requifite ftrength, com. 
fiftence, fpirit, or fyftem. Not one of the regiments was complete) 
fome, indeed, had no more than a few companies. —The flower of the 
cavalry had been loft in Mantua. ‘The battalions reckoned more re. 
cruits than able foldiers. Thofe had never feen fervice; thefe had 
always heen beaten. ‘The courage of the former was not animated 
by the hope of victory, that of the latter was totally depreffed by con. 
tinual misfortunes ; and what was ftill more diftreffing, the Generals, 
and the officers, partook of the foldier’s defpondency, and added to 
+» complaints arid criticifms, the too common confequences of bad 
ortune.”’ 


Ic is evident from this account of the Auftrian army, the 
accuracy of which there is no reafon to doubt, that the French 
opened the campaign with every poffible advantage; and it is 
equally clear, that, though they were frequently oppofed with 
fuccefs, and fometimes defeated, by a very inferior force, they 
were folely indebted for their victories to the immenfe fupe- 
riority of their numbers. 

The daring attempt of Bonaparte to carry his plundering 
hordes into the hereditary States of the Emperor, and to dic- 
tate the terms of peace under the walls of his capital, muft be 
frefh in the recollection of our readers. It was preceded by a 
republican manifefto, in which he promifed the brave and 
loyal inhabitants of Hungary and Bohemia, emancipation from 
tyranny, and all the boafted bleflings of French liberty and 
equality; and it terminated in a propofition to the Archduke 
Charles for putting a ftop to hoftilities. A fufpenfion of arms 
was, accordingly, agreed on at Judemburg, on the 7th of 
April, and preliminaries of peace were figned at Leoben on 
the 28th of the fame month. The well-drawn contraft be- 
tween the loyal inhabitants of the hereditary States of the 
Houfe of Auftria, who ‘* were willing to perifh in the caufe 
of their Sovereign and religion,” and the licentious hordes of 
republican flaves who were compelled to fight in fupport of s 
tyranny which they abhorred, but which they had not the 
courage to refift, is too interefting to be omitted here. 


«* How ftriking the contraft between this general rifing, and the 
forced confcriptions of the French! between a people at once fimple, 
feligiows, and warlike, arming chearfully at the call and example of 
“their civil rulers, breaking the ties of all their former habits of life, 
thofe of order and obedience excepted, and receiving arms and colours 
at the foot of their altars ; what a contrait between fuch a people, and 
a people to whom arms were held out by tyrants, covered with blood 
and crimes, to whom no other choice was left, but to die either by 
the hand of the executioner, or by the {word of the enemy, who weie 
@riven like cattle or flaves into the camps, were prepared for war and 

» batues by all the excefies of impiety, licentioufnefs, and debaucherys 
yet 
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from whom courage and patriotifm were expecied, after they had 
sl accuftomed to terror and fubjection,”’ 


We recommend it to thofe fapient politicians, who judge of 
all operations by the event, and who deem /ucce/s the infallible 
criterion of greatnefs, to perufe with attention the matterly 
examination of Bonaparte’s plan of the campaign of 1797, inthe 
feventh chapter of the fecond volume. ‘This involves a dif- 
cuffion of the interefting queftion, whether previous to the 
¢onclufion of the armiftice, Bonaparte was or was not ina 
perilous fituatiin ? Was he entitied to reap the fruits of his 
invafion, or to have been punilhed for daring to attempt it?” 
The auth r is clearly of opinion that his fituation was perilous, 
and that his attempt merited punifhment; and the reafons 
which he affizns for his opinion is, ta us at leafl, fatisfactor 
and convincive, We lament that the length of the invefti- 

ation precludes the poffibility of inferting it, and neceflarily 
imits our extracts to the conclutions founded on it, 


“ Tris prefumed, that it has been fufficiently proved, that the plan 
of invafion purfued by this General, neither agreed with the principles 
of ordinary offenfive war, nor with thofe of a war of conqueft ; that 

rudence did not direct its execution, and that without the peace of 
ben, its iffue, far from being fuch as the French had promifed to 
themfelves, would have been more or lefs fatal, This judgment may 
rather be confidered as well founded, asit is alfo the opinion of many 
enlightened military men, who, in the examination of this intereiting 
ueftion, have not fuffered themfelves to be influenced by their pare 
ticular affections, or by their political fentiments, Some perfons have 
indeed taken the oppofite fide ; but fo little fufceprible is it of defence, 
that it has not been attempted by two men who certainly cannot be 
fufpected of partiality towards the Auftrians, Dumouriers and Carnot, 
With whatever reluctance their evidence is reforted to, the judgment 
which they have publicly delivered on the fubject under confideracion 
cannot but be mentioned. If their morality is utterly contemptible, 
the fame cannot be faid of their talents, and their authority mult have 
weight in military matters: unfortunately they have burt too well 
proved that they Know well, the one how to project, the other how 
to execute. Dumourier has * not hefitated to fay, that, without the 
conclufion of the armiitice, Bonaparte could not have efcaped com. 
plete deflruction ; and he has given nearly the fame proofs of it that 
have been juft adduced.—In the anfwer to Citizen Bailleul, a work 
in which he never faffers truth co eicape him, except where it is ufeful 
to his ufelefs ju‘tification, C.rmot fays, in fpeaking of the paifage of 
the Rhine, by Moreau ; 





* «¢ Jn the little work, intitled, £ Des nouveaux interets de 
Europe,’ publifhed in 179%.’ 
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‘ I did not myfelf expe& fuch prompt fuccefs. To prevent the’ 
army of It:ly from a¢ting under a deception—To prevent its advancin 
too far before it Could be fupported,—and its placing itfelf i @ dan. 
Zerous pofition, L ought to have tranfmicted to it literally the intel. 
ligence which] received from the Rhine ; I ought, confcquently, to 
have informed ir, chat all was net yet ready, nor would be tor fome 
time. The paflage of the Rhine was effected fooner than had been 
promifed, fooner than had ever been hoped, becaufe much was hezarded 
to extricate the army of Italy from its pertlous filuation, But afluredly, 
had it been made known by the telegraph, that the Rhine would be 
pfled'in two days, it would not have been the lefs xecefzry to conclude 
the treaty of Leoben. Joubert, notwithftanding a refittance more than 
human, notwithitanding his battles of Giants, would not the lefs have 
been forced in the Tyrol ; the enemy had not the lefs already re-entered 
Triefte ; the army was not yet the lefs menaced on both its flanks, 
and threatened in its rear by the infurgents of the Wenetian States, 
waiting with their poignards for the moment to exterminate us.’ 

‘¢ However fuperior to all others, cn this point, the authority of 
Carnot muft be, who had himfelf the direction of this enterprize, and 
who had endeavoured, as he tells us in his work, to put Bonaparte in 
a condition to undertake it, we are not in want of his declarations to 
Jearn, that the French Government, and the Generals who were then 
at the Republican armies, confidered that of Bonaparte in a critical 

redicament. One word of Moreau’s, made it appear at the time: 

in the acconnt which he fent to the Directory of the patlage of the 
Rhine, he fays, § The pofition of the army of Italy, and the neceflity 
of forcing our enemies to a peace, demanded the pailage of the river, 
&e. &c.’ This phrafe fufficiently indicated, at once, the idea which 
this General had formed of the dangers to which his colleague was 
expofed, and of the means by which he flattercd himfelf they might 
be avoided. 

“© We may conclude then, that the armiftice agreed on at Judem- 
burg, the 7th of April, did more for the fafety of the French, than 
of the Auftrians ; that if the latter had fthewn as great a degree of 
fiisonefs as the former did of audacity ; if the cabinet of Vicnna had 
known how to bear up againft a moment of danger, and had dared to 
wait the refult, it would have had an opportunity of repairing, ina 
great desrec, the difatters of the preceding year; that this campaign 
of 1797, ought rather to diminifh, than ‘increafe the military rept. 
tation of Bonaparte; and that the expedition, which he ‘undertook, 
can only be juttitied in the eyes of fcientific people, by the certainty 
of iis {peedily terminating in peace, a certainty, which the known 
difpofitions of the cabinet of Vienna, ayd the intrigues which prevailed 
there, had pretty well allowed, It muft at the fame time be admitted, 
thar Bonepoiie proved himfelf an able politician; that he knew how 
to judge ot his fituation ; that his vanity did not deceive him, at the 
moment when his advantages, arrived at their highelt point, could not 
but dim‘nith ; and that he made peace under circumftances, in which 
it was notoniy uictul but neceflary, under circumftances, jn a 
ecure 
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fecured to him all the advantages of the paft, and precluded all appre- 
henfions for the future. 

6 Jf the brilliant refult which crowned the expedition of the French 
General was culculated to aftonith the vulgar, the wife conduct of his 
gluftrious rival is calculated to excite the admiration of men of the 
art. If Fabius, arrived at the maturity of age, after a youth {pent 
in camps and a long experien ce of reverfes, which had given him the 
means of knowing ‘he formidable enemy with whom he had tocontend, 
if Fabius, a dictator, difpofing at his pieaiure of all the refources and 
all the forces of Rome againft an enemy, enfeebled by bloody cam. 
paigns, and having no hope either of fuccours or reinforcements from 
his country—if Fabius has acquired an immortal renown and the fur. 
name of the Buckler of Rome, for having fufpended by a wife tempo. 
rifing fyftem the fuccefs of the Carthaginian General—what mutt be 
thought of a young prince, fcarcely twenty-five years of age, and 
brought up in all the effeminacy of a court, who, after having i in the 
preceding year, repulfed from the heart of Germany, and forced to ree 
turn upon their own frontiers, two formidable armies, quitted the 
theatre of his glory, in order to come to arreft the progrefs of the 
Conqueror of Italy, who having to oppofe to his triumphant army 
only the feeble relics of an wee) difcouraged by a feries of difatters, 
who ill feconded by minifters and tubalterns, jealous or ill intentioned, 
made on all points of an immenfe line an obftinate reiiftance, difputed 
the ground ftep by ftep, infenfibly drew his rafh enemy into detiles, 
feparated them from their magazines, and harraffed them with boldnefs ; 
and who, after having by this conduct augmented his own forces and 
diminifhed thofe of his rival, while he oppofed him formidably in front, 
furrounded and turned his flanks, threatened his rear, and left to the 
exhaulted victor no other referve but that of a retreat, which was 
become almoft impracticable.—Such was the ftate into which by the 
wife conduct ot the Archduke, affairs had been brought, when thé 
timidity of the court of Vienna, and the treaty of Leoven which was 
the refult, deprived this prince of the opportunity of raifing his own 
glory upon the ruin of that of Bonaparte, and of becoming a fecond 


time the faviour of Germany.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II. The Favourite Village; a Poem. By James Hurdis, 
D.D. Profeflor of Poetry, Oxiord. Bifhopftone. Suffex. 
Printed at the Author’s own Prefs. gto. Pp. 210, 
London. 1800, 

R. Hurdis is well known, as a poet: and he hath not 
been lefs noticed, as a carelefs and inaccurate writer, 
than as a man of a fine imagination. We fhall not attempt to 
delineate his poetic character, with critical precifion, or to 
afign to him, his exaét ftation among the bards of the day, 
Yet, in * the Favourite Village,” we are happy to hail all the 
"S 4 imagination 
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246 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


imagination difcoverable in his former productions, with ver 
little of the negligence. It would have difgraced, indeed, 
the poetry proteflor of a learned univerfity, ftill to permit fuch 
performances to fee the light, as Ariftotle and even Horace 
(with all his allowances for the humana incuria), would deem 
worthy the fevereft cenfure ; performances ma:ked by the moft 
ftriking inequalities ; a feeming feeblenefs of thought oppofed 
to all the vigour of genius; extreme flatnefs to fine elevation, 
and an appearance of {terility to the richeft luxuriances of fancy, 
“¢ The Favourite Village” is bri'liant, and highly polithed, 
The faults we thall have occafion to point out, may, for the 
moft part, be correéied in a future edition, 

In the produét'on before us, Dr. Hurdis has painted from 
nature, on fo very extenfive a canvafs, that we are at a lofs 
what method to purfue, in crder to give our readers a jutt idea 
of its defizn and execution. Lnflead of a critical analyfis of 
the poem, theretore, we tha!l endeavour to difcriminate the 
poct’s manner; a tafk, which, may be pleafingly performed 
by the juxta pofition of fimilar defcriptions from the prefent 
writer, and icveral of his predeceflors, Before the exiftence 
of Cowper, it was thought that Thomfon had almott ex- 
haufted nature; and, after Cowper, many were ftrenuous in 
maintaining, that fearcely an image remained undefcribed, for 
any future poet, But nature, in truth, is jnexhauftible: the 
hath, always, novelties in ftore for genius. We thall not re- 
fer to ‘I homfon, whole beautiful piciures are fo tamuliar to 
the reader of tafte, that they will occur to his memory without 
an effort, when he is prefented with fimilar delineations. The 
Gijc;iminating manner of Hurdis will appear from the fol. 
lowing cacerpts, _ 


“ce The River Oufe.”’ By CowPer. 


«¢ Here Oufe, flow winding thro’ a level plain 

Of Ipacious meads with cattle fprinkled o’er, 

Conducts the eye along its finuous courfe 

Delighted. There, tait rooted in their bank 
» Stand, never overlook’d, our favourite elms, 

"That fcreen the herdfinan’s folitary hut § 

While, far beyond, and overthwart the ftream 

That, as with mol en glafs inlays the vale, 

The floping land recedes into the clouds ; 

D piaying on tts varied fide, the grace 

Ot hedge. row beauties numberlefs, {quare tower, 

Tall {ptre, from which the found of cheerful bells 

Juft undulates upon the liitening ear ; 

Groves, licaths, and fmoaking villages remote.”’ 

Tbe Taf, B. I. 
‘s The 
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© The River Oufe.”” By Hurovis. 


s¢ Where is the car that bore the hills away 
To make yon ample bafin, bow] immenfe, 
Vaft amphitheatre of fky.crown’d downs, 
Where oft the hurried waters lofe their way, 
And, fpreading wide, become an inland fea, 
Land-lock’d by mountains ? Where ts the {trong bar 
Which loofen’d, fea-ward, the contiguous hills, 
Hove the.n «fide, and gave to Oufe between 
Sufhcient {pace for his meandering ftream 
To wind and wander, and to many a farm, 
Viilage, and iteeple, vifitation pay, 
O:«’er he pours into the diftant deep, 
‘Thro’ the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs 
The obfequious lake that urges him along ?’* 
Favourite Village, B. 1. Pr. 16, 17. 
“6 The Moonlight of a Summer Evening." By Potwuexs. 


f* How oft, where your tall umbrage, wave on wave, 
Floated w air, in {weet delufion lott, 
Irov’d; and iought at Eve the dripping cave ; 
And, as she lunar hour I valued mott, 
Weicom’d the line of dancing light shat croft 
The pond’s ceepinadow, or the {till repofe 
Ot moonlov’d bank, that feem’d to ileep in fro 
Delicious at che day’s folititial clofe, 
Or the rufh gleaming green, where lambent meteors rofe.’” 


Local Attachment, B. VII. 
“© The Moonlight of a Summer Evening.”” By Hurots. 
6 ---~ With delight 


He fees the recent moon with horn acute 
Faft by the fiar of evening glow, to grace 
The crimfon exit of deparung day ; 

And ever with affeétion hails her beam 
Whether her kindied cheek appear on high, 
As tranquil twilight dwindles, half illum’d, 
And, weftward tending, down the fleep of Heaven 
The chariot of retreating day purfue, 

Or full faced, meet him on yon eattern hill 
Veil’d, if the fun be prefent, or with meek 
Uncurtain’d afpect it his orb be funk.”” 


*¢ The fond poet can with joy behold 

The fleece of filver in which decent night 

Scarce veils her fmiling orb, betraying oft 

Thro’ its difhevel’d Lorder, tranfient glimpfe 

Of the pure itudded azure, or {weet day 

Of moonbeam unreftrain’d.’’ 

, Favourite Village, B. 1. Pr. 27, 28. 
“* Refieiong 
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6 RefleGions in a Stormy Night.’’ By Cowrrr, 


*© Poor, yet induftrious, modeft, quiet, neat, 

Such claim compaffion in a night like tis, 

And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warm’d, while it lafis, by Jabour, all day long, 
They brave the fcafon, and yet find at Eve, 

Til clad and fed but ‘parely, time to cool. 

"The frugal houfewife trembles, when fhe lights 
Her fcanty flock of brufhwoud, blazing clear, 
But dying foon, like all terreltrial joys. 

"The few fmall embers left fhe nurfes well, 

And, while her infant cace, with outipread hands 
And crouded knees, iit cow’ring o’er the fparks, 
Retires, eontent to quake, fo they be warm’d. 
The man feels leaft, as more ipur’d than fhe 

To winter, and the current in his veins 

More brifkly mov’d by his feverer toil ; 

Yet he, too, finds his own diftrefs in theirs. 

The taper foon extinguifh’d, which I faw 
Dangled along at the cold finger’s end 

Juft when the day declin’d, and the brown loaf 
Lodg’d on the fhelf, half eaten without fauce 

Of fav’ry cheefe, or butter coftlier ftill, 

Sleep feems their only refuge.” The Tafk, B. 1V. 


“ Reflections in a Stormy Night.” By Hurots. 


«¢ Jn fuch a night, who feels not heaven his friend, 

To blefs him with a warm fecure abode 

Impervious to the blaft and chilly fhower ? 

Who feels it not vaft privilege to fit 

And court the glowing embers of the hearth ; 

Till, at his bidding their afpiring flames 

Illuminate and chear his fartheft room ? 

Who thinks his lot unhappy then, to fup 

At an ill-furnifh’d board, whofe only fare 

Springs from the dairy and the winnow’d floor ? 

Who deems not fhelter and a cruft, a feaft, 

To the hard fate of him who plods without 

Fatigued and weather-foil’d ? 

Ts he not lap’d in Paradife, who thinks, 

Ere flumber clofe his eyes, how others toil, 

While peace and cemfort curtain him around ?’? 
The favourite Village, B. Il. Pr. 625 63¢ 


‘© Winter perfonified,”” CowPer, 


¢¢ © Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy fcatter’d air with fleet like athes fill’d, 

Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

. Fring’d with a beard made white with other fnows “ 
Thana 
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Than thofe of age ; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A Jeaflefs branch thy fceptre, and thy throne 
A iliding car, indebted to no wheels, 


Bat urg’d by forms along its flippery wav.” The Taft, B. IV, 


‘“* Winter perfonified.” Hvarnis. ‘ 
6¢ No—let me mourn thy rapid tyranny 
That lays the profpect wafte, and bids thee urge 
With more becoming zeal the loitering fteps 
Of uncouth Winter, itruggling at the blait, 
And flow approaching wi h frott bitten heal, 
Step after itep, {rom his cold arctic call.’’ 

The Favourite Village, B. I. v.66. 


6¢ The Pleafures of a Winter Scene.’ By PoLwHELet. 

¢¢ But, w’ h iny mufe accordant, the fad air 

O' fabie-cinctur’d Winter, charm’d my mind ; 
When, down the flope of yonder orchard, bare 

And ftrip’d of every fhelter, unconfin’d, 

Darted my eye, and faw the valley wind 
Round the dun hill. And oft, alert and brifk, 

My balmy fpirits danc’d, though deep-enfhrin’d 
In frofty mift, appear’d the folar difk, 
While on yon croft I view’d my kindred-lambkins frikk, 


«© And, as with one dark afpect were. embrown’d 
The furry-upland, plat, or filbert-hedge ; 
Pleas’d have I heard the bittern’s croak refound 4 
Amidtt the crackling of the tangled fedge ; 
Or faunter’), at che pools pale ofier’d edge, 
Startling the wild duck ; or, as clear and ftill 
Stream’d the froft-ether, lilten’d from that led 
Of rockitone to the hern’s fhriek echoing-!hrll ; 
Or the grey plover ey’d, far wheeling round the hill.” 
| Lo.al Attachment, B. VII. 


“6 The Pleafures of a Winter Scene.”” By Hurpis. 
¢_________, Now fuldued awhile, 

Awhile fubduing, the difparted mitt 
Yields us a brighter beam, or darker clouds 
His crimfon difc obfcure. Through the thin veil 
Of his foul mantle, reads the bard, well-pleas’d, H 
A kindling glimpfe of the pure azure field | , 
Of heaven’s unbounded champain, and the hour ! ) 
Of Winter’s noon ferene with inward joy 
Greets ere it blefs his fight. 
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Though brown the common, wth its withered fern, 
And fad the valley with its leaflefs wood, 
Yet crimfon haws, and hips of ruddy hue, 
And clufter’d privet-berries, datk as jet, 
The cheerful hedgerow fprinkle.”’ 
Th. Favourite Village, B. III. Pe. 96, 97- 
The 
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The faults of ** The Favourite Village,” are few and trj. 
vial, when compared with feveral of our author’s precedin 
pieces, particularly ‘* Adriano.” ‘There is one radical defect, 
indeed, in this poem, the want of a regular plan, a defect which 
will be ever iamented in Cowper’s ** Tafk.” In the mean 
time, defcriptions of the fame objects, not fufficiently varied, 
too frequently recur, The ‘* Sun” and the ** Moon” are, 
certainly, depicted with a mafterly hand, wherever they are 
exhibited; but they are exhibited in numerous places. In 
feverel inftances, we object t> the length of the defcriptions, 
Dr. Hurdis does not always know when to drop his pen; une 
conicious that he is imitating the manner of Silius Italicus, 
rather than of Virgil, The power and the effects of Froft and 
Snow, in the third book, occupy atteniion through many 
pages. Here and there, we meet with images which are too 
grois or mean, ‘* trad?ata nitefcere,” (See p.87.) And, once 
or twice, we were difguited by the puerile conceit, as in thele 
Jines : 

‘© Lo, the fu/4’d almond.tree divinely fair ! 

Why blu her ruddy d/ofoms, but for fhame 

Of the bare bloomle/s branch that round her lives, 
And fhews no fower, and no leat unfolds ?”” Pp. 144, 


Befides thé puerility of the fentiment, thefe lines are repul- 
five to ** the {pirit of tafte,”’ on account of their clafhing found, 
and an alliteration which mult inttantly bring to mind ** the 
three blue beans in a blue bladder,” to fay nothing of a metri- 
cal defect. Dr, Hurdis ought to leave fuch Italianifms, and 
affected alliterations, in the quiet pofleffion of inferior writers. 
“© The Twinkling ‘Fewelry” of the Night, (at p. 56,) reminds 
us of Addifon’s ** Spangled Heavens, a fhining frame.” By 
thefe expreifions, we are tarced to affociate with the ftarry 
heavens, the ideas of a jeweller’s fhop, and a cucumber-frame, 
We are not pleafed with the image of the ocean, ‘* an enor- 
mous mattiff,” in Pp. 36 and 37. § Life human,” for ¢- human 
Life,” is a harfh inverfion, (P.9.) And the epithets ** flock- 
fed,” (P. 2.) %* Septembrian,” (Pv. 18.) ** arrow-breathing, 

'(P. 106.) are, we think, exceptionable. We fhall only add, 
that at Pp. 60; 132, &c. are fome defective lines, 

After all, thefe are imperfections which are loft in the ge- 
neral mer.t of the work; and we cannot take leave of Dr. 
Hurdis, without our acknowledgments for the pleafure we havé 
experienced at hig “ Favowiee Village,” 
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Art. Ill. .4 Difertation on the Progre/s of the Fine Arts. By 
Robert Scott, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Pr. 40. White. 
London. 1800. 


rT HIS Differtation reminds us of eflays written at Oxford, 
for the Chancellor’s Prize, though we cannot fay, greatly 
to the advantage of Dr. Scott. For it is, unqueftionably, vary 
inferior, in point of compofition, to all the Prize-eflays that 
we have heard rehearfed in the theatre, or have fince peru(fed. 
Of thefe juvenile productions, we poflefs a {mall colle&ion in 
MS. the moft finifhed of which, are Addington’s ‘* Affinity 
between Painting and Writing,” and Lowth’s ** Architeéture.”” 
From Addington, Lowth and Scott, we fhall quote a few 
refembling paflages. Firft, for Mr. Addington. 


‘© The general refemblance that fubfifts between the arts, is not 
confined to their operations and effects, but is vifible in their very 
origin. By tracing them to their fource, we hall find, that they. 
were univerfally means fuggefted by neceflity, for the alleviation of 
the wants of mankind. The firft efforts of this urgent motive, 
difplay the rudiments of almoft every invention, which the refinements 
ef fucceeding ages have improved into an ornament of polifhed life. 
Vitruvius could difcern the principles of architecture in a cottage ; 
and the rude fongs and coarfe drawings with which barbarous nations 
record their {ports and triumphs, prefent us with the drawings of thofe 
arts, which enlighten the moft advanced periods of civil fociety.’’ 

«© The want of letters, in the early ages, precluded every method 
of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the mind, but 
by an immediate addrefs to the fenfes ; and painting was the expe- 
dient firft adopted for the attainment of this end. The moral and re- 
ligious precepts of the Egyptian fages were conveyed by painted 
fymbols, to which they annexed peculiar ideas; and it was by thefe 
natural charaéters aloney that a correfpondence could be maintained ; 
or the account of any memorable event be tranfmitted to poilerity. But 
the explanation cf ideas, by emblematic figns, was not p:culiar to that 
fagacious people. It was, probably, ufed in the infancy of Greece 
and Rome. In the former, it was, certainly, once the fame thing, to 
paint as to write; as the language, copious as it was, afforded but 
one expreffion for both. In the latters it is recorded by its own hif- 
torians, that it was ufual for thofe, who had been fhipwrecked, to 
carry with them a painted reprefentation of their misfortunes, as a 
readier method of exciting compaffion, than the moft pathetic recital 
of them.’’—** Though the reference of poetry to the wants of man- 
kind, does not appear to have been fo direét as that of the other arts, 
yet it has, indifputably, a high claim to antiquity. Its firft deferip- 
tions were, probably, confined to the external beauties of mature, or 
to fuch circumftances or events as had been exhibited within its owa 
view, But the relation between the fenfes and the cadence of ~~ 
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bers, and the affiftance afforded by the ear to the memory, did nof 
long efcape obfervation. We accordingly find, that at a very early pe. 
riod in hiftory, the moft remarkable and interefting occurrences were 
related in verfe ;~ and priefts, legiflators, and philofophers adopted 
poetry as the language of inftruction.”’ 


Our readers will thank us for this excerpt, from an eflay, 
which we think ** fupremely elegant.” 


é The arts, in general, (fags Mr. Lowth) fefpeting human life, 
ave juftly diftinguifhed from one another, as they contribute to its 
neceffities of its ornaments. The firft of thefe claim a preference to 
the latter, founded on intrinfic value; and may be confidered as the 
remote fource of their exiftence.’’—** The different ftages of each art 
afford a lively pi¢ture of the fucceffive gradations of them, from a 
ftate of nature, favage and uncultivated, to the later refinements of 
politenefs and civilization. Nor, indeed, has any thing been efteemed 
a more certain criterion of the civilized ftate of certain nations, with 
refpect to each other, in every age, than the different degrees of at. 
tention and encouragement beftowed on the liberal arts.”’—* It is to 
the wants of men, ever urging them to find means for their allevia. 
tion, that we may attribute a origin of arts; even of thofe, which, 
by the accumulation of fplendor they have fince received, conceal, in 
fome meafure, the humility and meannefs of their birth. Their pri- 
mitive fimplicity, was fuch, as might be expected, from the nature of 
their origin: for, at firft, only one end was to be confulted; and 
atility, being the grand aim of the inventors, was by them folely at. 
tended to. It was not till that end appeared fully anfwered, that 
other motives were fuffered to intrude themfelves ; and the confidera. 
tions of beauty and magnificence were admitted to have a fhare with 
' thofe of convenience.’’— Thus, what was, at firft, calculated bare- 
ly to fupply the wants of Mankind, became, by degrees, fubfervient 
to higher purpofes, and has added luftre to the moft polifhed nations 
of the world.” 


Thefe are the openings of the two Prize-eflays: ‘The fol- 
lowing, is Dr. Scott’s: 


«© The natural feelings of man, when he enters into fociety with his 
fellow-creatures, (when does man enter into fociety with his fellows 
creatures ?) firft induce him to improve by the means thence acquired, 
the arts neceflary to his exiftence and well-being: whe want he, 
every day, felt, in is feparate and detached fiate (his feparate and 
detached ftate!!!—Irc tems, then, that men were, at firft, folitary 
beings!) and wg melioration he has juft reafon to hope (for) from 
the union of combined force (why not the anjo# of united force, or the 
cembinatisn of combined force?) and from the co-operation of con- 
federated talents.”’ (Grand | !)— Preffed inceffantly by the demands 
for the fuftenance of animal lite, to fupply them plentifully, is not 
_galy his firft care, but that of the community with which he has aflo- 
giated, if it is even one degree removed from the favage ftate Fon 
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hence, in this early period of growing civilization, the tending of 
flocks, and the tilling of fields, pafturage and agriculture, are deemed 
not only neceffary but honourable occupations ; the fimplicity of un. 
tutored man ever leading him to eftimate that to be laudable 
which he finds to be moft ufeful. Thefe being advanced to a certain 
degree of excellence, which, though far inferior to what they are ob- 
vioufly capable of attaining, is yet fufficient not only for the com- 
fortable but for the #ndulgent enjoyment of life, new defires arife, new 
wants {pring up; and their gratification is purfued with an eagernefs 
correfpondent to the novelty of their origin, and the untried force of 
their impreflion. ‘The cravings of our animal nature being amply 
provided for, by the ingenuity of the inhabitants, by the fertility of 
the foil, or by the conjoint operation of both, the imagination begins, 
in the luxuriance of abundance, to picture to itfelf, new fources of 
delight, and, fpurning, not without fome contempt, the mere pro. 
vifion for exiflence, to fancy ideal pleafures, and to fearch out with 
anxious care and laboured pains, thofe obje¢ts which may gratify 
them.’ And man, finding himfelf poffeffed of more than a fufficiency 
to fupply all his wants, is cet//img/y inclined to impart fome fhare of. 
that redundance to thofe who will contribute to his convenience and 
fatisfaction ; to thofe who will render his comforts at all times more 
somfortahle, who will relieve the languors of his laflitude, and fill 
up the yacuitics of his leifure with amufement. As there always 
were fome, to whom labour had no charms, other more agreeable 
means of acquiring fupport were quickly fought out, and the inventive 
powers of the mind were ftretched to form thofe imagined pleafures 
whofe want was felt, and whofe reward was ready. Hence architec. 
ture, painting, and flatuary, (with ftriét propriety denominated the 
fine arts)'primarily arofe. Hence they derived their moft affiduous 
cultivation, and hence the utmoft perfelion to which they have yee 
attained.”’—Prp. 1, 2, 3. 


Addington’s Diflertation is highly polifhed ; always elegant, 
and often {plendid : Lowth’s is claffically pure and perfpicu- 
ous; but what can be more laboured and obfcure than Scott’s ? 
It hath ail the marks of a feft juvenile eflay, verbofe, inaccu- 
rate in {tyle and expreflion, and trite in fentiment. Its fate, 
had it afpired to the honour of an Univerfity, or a College- 
prize, might have been determined, without hefitation, 
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Art. IV. The Sin of Schifm. A Sermon preached at the Parifp 
Church of Rempftone, Nottinghamfbire; on Sunday Fuly 6, 
1800. By Edward Pearfon, B.D. Reétor. 12mo. 6d. 
each, or 4s. aDoz. Pr. 31. Rivingtons. London. 1800. 


‘ff OST fincerely do we congratulate the-Cturch of Eng- 
land on the publication of a moft able fermon on a great 
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254 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
and important fubjeét. For foundnefs of principle, ftrength 


of argument, clearneis of order, and peenet of conclufion, 
this fermon will rank among the mo 


approved difcourfes, 
We thall do it no difgrace by placing it with thofe of Barrow, 
Potter, Tillotlon, W. Jones, and Rennel. It is one of the 
moft comprehenfive fermons we ever perufed: and we hall 
be very much miftaken if the moft refpectable and invaluable 
Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge ; a Society the 
beneficial effects of whofe moft Jaudable exertions, are deeply 
felt by every true Chriftian in the country ; do not take it on 
their lift, and by that means extend, moft widely, the {phere 
of its utility. 

Againft the too prevalent Sin of Scuism we have often 
raifed our feeble voice; and as often have we exhorted the 
M nifters of the eftablifhed Church to make it the frequent 
theme of their difcourfes. It is a fubjeét, at al/ times, of con- 
fiderable importance ; but in thefe times it acquires an additional 
confequence, fiom the laxity of manners which fo generally 
obtains; from thofe fantaftical, and moft mifchievous, notions 
of candour and liberality, which, even, in well-intentioned 
men, too frequently damp that energy and zeal, which a fenfe 
of duty fhould ever infpire; and from the indefatigable and 
inceflant exertions of the enemies of our eftablifhment, who 
leave ** no ftone unturned” to effeét its ruin. Againft thefe 


“enemies, one of our Prelates (who has proved himfelf moft 
~ worthy of his ftation; and admirably fitted for the higheft 


t 


offices in the church) has, with becoming earneftnefs, di- 
rected his truly epifcopal admonitions ;* and moft ferioufly do 
we recommend the frequent difcuffion of this important topic 
to our parochial clergy, as neceflary to preferve from violation 


the purity of our faith, and to prevent the ignorant and un- 


» 


wary from incurring the guilt which muft ever attach to the 


» Sin of Scuism. 


The Preacher takes his text from the tenth chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epiftle to the Corinthians. 


“* It is evident, from a perufal of the Chapter, of which thefe 
words are part, that the divifions, againft which Sr. Paul here cau- 
tions his Corinthian converts, are religious divifions, or what ie 
commonly termed /chi/m. ‘This is an offence, of which thofe, who 


.) COMMIE ite are not perane fufliciently aware of the enormity. Becaufe 
fchifm, or a needlefs 


departure from the eftablifhed form of religion, 
is not criminal in a egal fenfe, a diverfity of forms being permitted 


+ © See the Bifhop of Lincoln’s Charge to the Clergy of his Diocefty 
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by the ftate, m many perfons are hence too apt to conclude, that neither is 
it any crime jn a religious fenfe. ‘To thofe, however, who will daly 
attend to the fubject, it may be eafily fhewn to be a great one. It is 
a breach of that union, which Chrift has enjoined ; an oppofition to 
that method of promoting religious knowledge, and exercifing re- 
ligious affections, which is preferibed i in the Gofpel, and thesohe a 
crime againft God, ‘There may be juf reafons of feparation, and it is 
out duty to entertain charitable fentiments towards thofe, who do 
feparate themfelves from us, whether they have a juft reafon of fepa- 
ration or not ; but it is by no means a matter of indifference, whether 
a perfon continues in the eftablithed religion of his country, or lightly 
goes off to join in any other religious community, whofe opinions 
or modes of worfhip, from xovelsy, or any other circumftance of a 
fimilar nature, may happen to pleale his fancy. No one can depart 
from the eftablifhed religion of the tlate without being guilty of the 
fin, againit which we are cautioned in the text, unlefs he is previoufly 
convinced in his confcience, that fuch terms of communion are re- 
quired of him, as are plainly wx/aw/ful; fuch as are contrary to the 
will of God, either as collected from reafon, or as made known to 
us by revelation.’’ 


Mr. P. explains the unity of doctrine and famenefs of wor- 
fhip which were fo ftrongly enforced by the Apoftle, and 
then draws the following inference from his explanation. 


“© Now, if fuch an union as this be a duty founded on plain pre- 
cepts of the Gofpel, a dreach of it, where it can be preferved, mutt 
be a great fin ; which fin has obtained the name of /chi/m or divifton. 
Iftwo or more particular churches fet up different rules of faith, 
refufe to communicate with each other in worfhip, in breaking of 
bread and in prayer, and renounce each other’s adminiftrations, there 
isdoubtlefs:a /ch1/m, a breach of Chriftian union, between them. In 
like manner, if any members of a particular church renounce its wor- 
fhip and affemblies, refufe to communicate with it in the ordinances 
of religion, withdraw all obedience from the guides and pattors of it, 
and fet up diftin¢t aflemblies in oppolition to it, there is evidently 
a {chifm between the members of that church; a breach of that 
fpiritual union and bond of peace, which the Chriftian religion pre- 
{cribes. In thefe cafes, the only queition 1 isy who are the fchifmatics, 
or on whom the guilt of fuch feparation lies, 

* Let us now apply thefe principles to the general cafe of thofe 
who feparate themfelves from the eftablifhed church of England. There 
is evidently between us a breach of that communion of faints, of that 
union and fpiritual fociety, which the Gofpel requires among Chrif- 
tians. The congregations, ta which they are joined, and the national 
and parifh church, from which they feparate, hold no communion, 
but ftand in oppofition to each other. ‘The teachers, whom they have 
chofen, and to whofe guidance they have committed themfelves, own 
M relation to our fociety, but renounce all fubjection to its rules and 
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2.56 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


authority. In the language of the primitive church, here is altar fet 
up againft altar, worfhip againft worfhip, paftor againft paftor, If 
ever there was a fchifin in any age or part of the Chriftian church, 
here is one between us: and if. the Apoftle fo feverely reproved the 
contentions, which arofe in the church of Corinth, while one faid, 
I am of Paul; another, J amof Apollos; another, 1 am of Cephas, 
and declares them to be carna/, though the perfons, by whofe names 
they wifhed to be diftinguifhed, were in communion with each other, 
and joint minifters of the fame church ; how much more carnal would 
he have reckoned the contentions of thofe, who are enlifted under 
teachers holding no communion with each other, but profefling them. 
felves members of oppofite focieties! If he blames divifions among 
them, though they were fuch, as did not rife to an actual /eparation 
but that they ftill came together in the church; how much more blam. 
able would he have thought the divifions of thofe, who forfake the 
aflembling of themfelves together, and renounce each other’s congre. 

ations! Here is doubtlets a finful feparation between us ; and, as 
it is a matter of fad?, that the feparation has been made by a depar. 
ture from the national church, it lies upon thofe, who have departed, 
to thew that the rea/ovs of their departure are fuch as will juftify it.’s 


Againft the growing practice of female preaching, which 
has, of late, been extended from the Quakers to the Method- 
ifts, the preacher, moft wifely, cautions his audience. 


«© What then fhall we fay of thofe, who, in our days, and in our 
neighbourhood, not only offend againft thefe plain principles of duty ; 
who not only feparate without fufficient reafon, but who, in the mode 
of their feparation, proceed in direét oppofition to an exprefs com. 
mand of Scripture? I refer to the hateful and difgufting practice of 
female preaching, and the encouragement afforded it~ St. Paul, in 
the fourteenth chapter of his firft epiftle to the Corinthians, fays, 
‘ Let your women keep filence in the church ; for it is not permitted 
unto them to {peak ; but they are commanded to be under obedience, as 
aljo faith the law: And, if they will learn any thing, let them afk 
their bufbands at home; for it is a fhame for women to {peak in the 
church,’ Here we plainly fee, that, in the judgment of St. Paul, it 
was a thing altogether improper and unbecoming for a woman to 
{peak in the public aflemblies of the people, even to afk queftions for 
her ow inftruétion, What would he have faid of thofe women, who 
prefumptuofly take upon themfelves the public inftruction of others ? 
Alfo, in the fecond chapter of his cpiftle to Timothy, he again fays, 
‘ 1 fuffer not a woman to teach.’ ‘The rule is fo general, as to leave 
no room for exceptions. It is, then, the judgment of St. Paul, ex. 
preffed in terms, which none can mif-interpret, that a woman is not 
to undertake the office of a preacher in the public affemblies of the 
people ; and, while we are acting in oppofition to the judgment of 
an infpired Apoftle, it fignifies nothing by what other authority we 
endeavour to juitify ourfelves, God has given us the holy Scriptures 
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ds the guide of our life; and, if we knowingly and wilfully act in 
oppofition to them, we mutt ftand at his judgment feat without 
excufe. 

« An attempt has been madey indeed, to jaftify the difregard to 
thefe paflages of Scripture, by alleging others of a contrary tendency. 
But, can it be fuppofed by any one, who duly reverences the Scripture, 
that one part of it, when righdy underitood, is contradiétory to 
another? One part of Scripture may be more obfcure than another, 
and very wife reafons may be affigned why the meaning of the pro- 
phetical parts in particular thould not be fully. difclofed, ’till the 
events, to which they refer, come to: pafs ; but: all of them, being 
the word of that God, who cannot lie, when rightly 4 interpreted, are 
perfectly confiftent with each other. It is a maxim univerfally agreed 
on, that, if any thing 1s exprefled obfcurely in one part of Scripture, 
it is to be explained by other parts, in which the fame thing 1s ex- 
ot more clearly. Now, nothing can be more clear on the fubject 
sefore us, than the words of St. Paul, which I have juft recited. Ic 
will, therefore, at the day of judgment, be but a poor excufe to als 
lege, for having acted in oppofition to them, that you found other 
pailages in Scripture, which you imagined had a different meaning.” 


Equally wife and reafonable is his caution to Schi/matics. 


«© Let them be as religious as they pleafe; they cannot be too 
much fo; but let them not think of being religious by difobeying 
the commands of God. Chrift and his Apottle s have pointed out the 

method, in which the Gofpel is to be preached and fupported in the 
world, and it is prefumptuous in man to change it. Let thofe, who 
attempt to offer a facrifice unto God at the expence of obeying his 
commands, be afraid of the prophet’s rebuke, © Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt.offerings and facrifices, asin o obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, te obey is be tter than facrifice; and ta hearken, than 
the fat of rams*,’’ Let felf-appointed teachers in general recollect 
what the fame prophet faid to Saul, when, in his zeal that facrifice 
fhould not be omitted, he took on himfelf the office of Prieft; an 
office, which, as St. Paul fays, © no man taketh unto himflf, but h. 
that is called of God, as was Aaront.’ © Samuel faid to Saul, Thou 
haft done foolifhly: tho ou haft not kept the commandment of the Lord thy 
God, which he commanded thee to Let them alfo review the cafe 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, as related in the fixteenth chapter 
of the book of Numbers; and let them ferioufly confider whether, 
though they fhould efcape the particular fate of thofe unhappy men, 
thofe * fjinners againft their own fouls,’ they are alfo entirely free 
from the like guilt.’’ | 


The Preacher’s obfervations on the fubject of infpiration are 
well worthy of attention. 
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«© Some, I underftand, difregarding the declarations of Scriptum 
on this fubject, plead, in juftification of their difregard, the para- 
mount authority of immediate infpiration, As itis the moft favour. 
able interpretation of fuch preteniiens to fuppofe, that they are the 
refult of exshufiafm, it would be in vain to oppofe them by any thing 
in the thape of argument; but it will not be without ufe to remind 
thofe, who may be called upon to acknowledge the claim to fuch in. 
{piration in their teachers, that Chrift and his Apoftles did’ not reft 
b proof of their infpiration on their own afertion, but on their 
power Of working mirac/es ; and that, as no one in thefe days has 
the power of working miracles, fo no one is juftified in faying, that 
he (esha by the imimediate in{piration or direction of God. Chrift, 
indeed, has promifed, that he will be prefent with his church a/ways, 
even unto the end of the world. ‘This, however, does not mean, 
that he will fo affift thofe, to whom he may commit the miniftry of 
the Gofpel, as to render the exertion of their natural faculties and the 
means of improving them unneceffary ;. much lefs, that he will fo 
affift them, us to fuperfede his own difpenfations: but that he will 

ive foch a blefling to their fincere endeavours in promoting the 

nowledge and influence of his religion, as fhall not fail to make them 
eventually fuccefsful.’’ 


Our readers will perceive that the language of this fermon 
is plain and perfpicuous, well calculated for general perufal, 
and, in all re{pects, deferving of general circulation. 
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ArT. V. A Letter to F#** *eHRKK*, FQ, on Buonaparte’s 
Propofals for opening a Negeciation for Peace: in which the 
Britifh Guarantee of the Crown of France to the Houfe of 
Bourbon, contained in the triple and quadruple Alliances, and 
renewed by the Treaty of the Year 1783, 1s confidered; to- 
gether with the Condué of our National Parties relating to it. 
By J. Brand, CL. M.A. &c. &c. 8vo. Pr. 86. Riving- 
tons. London. 1800. 


N our laft Number we noticed, with peculiar fatisfaction, 

a tract publifhed by Mr. Brand on a moft interefting topic 

of domeftic economy. We have now before us a {pecimen 

of his talents in another line, and are happy to bear teftimony 

both.to the depth and foundnefs of his reafoning on fubjeéts of 
general politics. 

The propofal made by Buonaparte, on his feizure of the 
reins of power, to open a negociation with the Britifh Govern- 
ment, has excited, and will continue to excite, much difcuffion. 
In the courfe of the war we have repeatedly made propofals of 
a fimilar nature; but in fpite of the numberlefs profeffions of 
an ardent wifh for peace, which have been made by the revo- 
lutionary rulers of France, they had in no one inftance made 

| any 
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any advances of a pacific nature. On the other hand it was, 
if poflible, ftill more {triking for this country to refufe to liften 
to fuch overtures. ‘Thefe circumftances, indeed, were fo re- 
markable as to induce the leaders of oppofition (who on this 
occafion ventured .out of their lurking holes,) to denomi- 
nate the period of their occurrence, a new ara in the war. 

The fuperior artifice of the Firft-Canful, on this o¢cafion, 
is thus happily defcribed by Mr. B. 


«© The dexterity of the Corfican in this meafure has been undoubt. 
edly great : all thofe who before him have poffeffed themfelves of the 
feat of power for fixteen or eighteen months, have obtained acquief- 
cence, long enough to give fuch confolidation to its heterogeneous 
foundation as it was capable of, barely by profeffing their readinefs to 
hear propofitions of peace. ‘The crafty conful coloars the mafk higher : 
he puts on the appearance of zealoufly foliciting it: to which he adds, 
in the eyes of thofe of his new fubjeéts whom he can deceive, and the 
Jaft hope of prefervation will deceive even wifdom itfelf, the femblance 
of refigning the high expectation he may from his talents be reputed 
to form, of the additions to his great military reputation which the 
continuance of war may procure to him; and which may carry him 
that one ftep higher, which it ftill remains for him to afcend. In fo 
well ftudied a mode has he played over again the cuftomary artifice, to 
obtain the neceffary leafe of a few months dominion over his old maf. 
ters.* And as to the powers with whom he ts at war, the chance 
muft be reckoned for fomething, that his overtures may remit their 
preparations for the field ; whereby with a rapidity which he certainly 
pofleffes, he may fteal a victory to give brilliancy to his confular ine 
auguration: and then with fome better paradoxical epigram in profe, 
than we can make on this fide of the water; Syeyes fhall urge it as a 
proof of the fincerity of his defire to give peace to J*rance and a bleed- 
ing world, that he has fought for it in the way which 1s both the 


fhorteft and moft certain; the path of glory.’’ 


The above exprefiion of ‘¢ ftealing a victory with rapidity,” 
feems to have been (but too true) a prediction of the battle of 
Marengo ; for this pamphict bears internal marks of having 
been written before this battle could be known in this country.+ 





* «© When this was written Melas had not obtained his firft fucceffes 
in Italy. I have chofen to leave it as it ftood.’’ 

+ It was originally intended, by Mr. Brand, for infertion in the 
mifcellaneous part of our work ; but, on account of its length, we re- 
commended its publication in its prefent form, But though printed, 
it has not yet been publifoed. We are very much furprized that the 
author has withholden it fo long from the public, as our extraéts will 
be fufficient to demonftrate the validity of its claims to public 
attention, 
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The propriety of the rejection of the overtures is made fuf- 
ficiently apparent by an expofure of the artifice by which they 
were dictated, But the author does not ftop here. He fhews 
that the Firft Conful, like his predeceflors, labours under a 
compulfion to avoid a general peace ; firft, becaufe in the prefent 
ftate of France foreign war is neceflary, {till more than it was 
in the Roman. sepublic, to preferve internal tranquillity ;— 
fecondly, bec.ufe it would be impofiible for the French govern- 
ment to maintain its armies at home; and thirdly, becaufe 
thofe armics would be entitled by a general peace to a reward 
of a milliard of livres, or 41,666,6661. flerling. 

M:. B., however, takes it for granted, that faction will be 
ftill buty in this country, and fuppofing that it will take ad- 
vantage of the dearnefs of provilions to obtain popular petiti- 
ons, he gives the following abftract of the leading topics, 
which he {uppofes will be retorted to on the occafion, 


«¢ ‘The fole purpofe of the continuation of the war on our parts, 
(thefe demagogues will contend) is the reftoration of the monarchy of 
France. For this the blood and treafure of this kingdom is to be ftill 
further exhaufled ; a facrifice which we are called to make by no obli- 
gation: for which no Brith intereft can be pretended, For what 
intereft of ours can be ferved, by reftoring to power a family, whofe 
inveterate, and we inay call it pertidious, hoftility to thefe kingdoms, 
has involved us in all the wars of the laft century, and the burthens 
they have brought upon us, ; 

<¢ "This calamitous ftruggle has already been too long protraéted by 
the moii tutil. of all pretenfions ; that the rulers of France have been 
always incapable of maintaining the relations of amity with other na- 
tions: a pofition refuted by the real friends of their country, the 
friends of her peace and profperi.y, as often as it has been advanced. 
There may have, indeed, been a period when the indignation of over- 
weening profperity might have made that people, daily infulted with 
this language, repulfe overtures which they had done better to have 
attended to: but if any fufpicion of extraordinary infidelity to their 
engagement might then have been entertained, nothing of that kind 
car attach to the repeated propofitions of Buonaparte : nothing hoftile 
or faithlefs can be fuppofed to be covered under them, He knows the 
mode of fucceeding againtt the moit formidable enemies with what is 
called glory ; and is even fuppofed too much attached to it. He can- 
not therefore prefer attaining the fame end, by means which mutt cover 
him with infamy. 

This ftatement fhews the author to be well acquainted with 
the arts of tactious fophiftry. He proceeds to expofe the fal- 
lacy of each of the leading propofitions, in the order affigned 
to them. 

The firft, that this kingdom is not intcrefted in the re- 
ftoration 
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ftoration of the Houfe of Bourbon he notices much at large, 
and in a manner which much attects the moral character of 
oppofition, and particularly of Mr. Fox. He begins with ob- 
ferving, that, according to the moralifts — 


«¢ There is the fame moral relation between one people and another, 
as between man and man: that it 1s a national crime to plead intereft 
againft an exprefs {pecific national compact, when the cafus focderis 
takes place : and that the crime 1s much aggravated, when the article 
of the compact is matter of {pecial moral obligation, antecedent to the 
formal agreement. As for initance, when one nation, having received 
a high benefit from another, binds itlelf by a written compact, in cafe 
of neceflity, to return that benefit. And it is by fuch an obligation 
that we were bound, at the commencement of the war, to afliit by 
arms in the reftoration of the Houfe of Bourbon ; no extreme neceflity, 
moral or phyfical, reftraining us.’ 


That we are under an exprefs obligation of this kind he thus 
proves : ! 


“© By the fecond article of the laft definitive treaty with France, 
dated September 3, 1783; ¢ the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717 ; 
and the quadruple alliance of London 1718,’ (with other treaties 
therein fpecified) are declared to ferve as the bafis of that treaty ; 
and for this purpofe, they were beth renewed and confirmed in theveft 
form,’* 

‘“< Thefe treaties, therefore, were in full force when the unfortunate 
Louis X VI. was formally depofed. The Proteftant fucceffion to the 
throne of Great Brirain, and that of France in the defcendants of the 
French branch of the Houfe of Bourbon, had been recognized by the 
fovereigns of the two kingdoms mutually, at the treaty of Utsecht ; 
but by the feventh article of the triple alliance of 1717, it is itipulat. 
ed, that ¢ if the kingdoms (of France or England) be diffurbed by in- 
teftine quarrels, or by rebellions on account of the faid fucceffions, or 
under any other pretence whatever, the ally thus in trouble thall have 
full right to demand the fuccours therein abovementioned,’ that is to 
fay, France or England was to furnith 8000 foot and 2000 horfe, each 
to the other, on fuch demand. And by the fourth article of the qua. 
druple alliance, figned in 1718, to which England, France, Holland, 
and the Emperor were parties ; England and the two other powers 
‘ promife to guarantee and defend the right of fucceffion to the kingdom 
of Francet againft all perfons whatfoever, who may prefume to difturb 
the order of the faid fucceffion.”" 





* «© New Annual Regifter, 1783, Public Papers, e. gg. 
+ © Mr. Burke’s Three Memorials on French Affairs, Appendix, 
note by Editor: the letter writer has long expected a much more im- 
portant difcuffion of thefe articles than he is able to give; but as he 
looks upon the occafion of it to be gone by, he applies them to a ftill 
remaining ufe.” 
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The author then proceeds to fhew that the obligation on 
the part of this country to fupport the Houte of Bourbon, was 
of the higher or moral kind ; that it was not binding merely as 
a pofitive ftipulation, but that it was founded in engagements 
from which this country had actually derived the greateft advan- 
tages ;—engagements which had been faithfully adhered to by 
France, and which had contributed ta the prefervation of the 
Proteftant religion and of the Hanoverian fucceffion. The 
illuftration of thefe topics afford fo curious and fo important 
a fpecimen of hiftorical difquifition that we cannot refrain from 
giving it at length. And we are confident we cannot gratify 
our readers more than by fo doing, 


‘¢ In order to this, I muft ftate fome important tranfactions which 
took place, in an early part of the long reign of the immediate pre. 
deceffor of Louis XV1; on which this moral obligation was founded, 
At the acceffion of the Houfe of Hanover, the eyes of a great party 
of the kingdom were not opened to the brilliant fortune, it was deftin. 
ed to under the new dynaity., They did not forefee the future progrefs 
of our power, opulence, and commerce ; the uninterrupted and exclufive 
reign of law, and the flability it would give to our conftitution of 
government ; which, during the whole of the preceding age, had been 
repeatedly and alternately, in the hazard of being loit in arbitrary 
monarchy, or an anarchial democracy. ‘The partizans of an illegal 
claimant were fo numerous as to endanger the Hanoverian fucceflion : 
and the vigorous interpofition of a foreign power might have turned 
the balance in their favour, eftablifhed a foreign intereit in our coun. 
cils, and annexed a foreign dependence to the crown, 

** Louis X1V., from political and otter motives, was deeply en. 

gaged in the iniereits of the Pretender. By his death, which foon 
oliowed that of Queen Anne, the regency, during the minority of 
his fucceffor, devolved on his brother the Duke of Orleans: § who 
adopted a new fyftem of politics, and had already entered into engage- 
ments with the King of Great Britain.’ Before the breaking out of 
the rebellion in 1715, he appears indeed, for a time, to have concealed 
the fhort turn he had caufec the fyitens of the French cabinet to take; 
and § inftead of afliiting the pretender, he amufed his agents with 
vague declarations, calculated io fruitrate the expedition’ * preparing 
at the King’s death, 

«© After its failure there were many, who otherwife wifhed well to 
the Stuart line, yet were averfe to its being placed on the throne by a 
power of the Romith religion, but who would with great alacrity 
have atted in its favour, it they had feen its caufe {upported in the 
kingdom by an army of foreign Proteftants conducted by a good leader. 
George the Firit had incurred the implacable refentments of Charles the 
s2th, the greatelt and mott enterprizing general of his age ; he had 


o 





* ** Univ. Hitt. V. 40. Pp. 328. England,” 
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alfo incenfed Peter the Great ; they facrificed their rivality to dethrone 
him. And, by the aflitlance of P eter, Charles was to have attempted 
this, at the head of a formidable Protett. nt force, 

«© His minifter, the Baron Goertz, who had brought about this 
fingular reco wiliation, and afiociated Card sah roni in the con. 
{piracy ; went to the Hague to further its an efs. And Gyllen- 
burgh, the Swedifh embaflador at London, carried ov the plot with 
the difaffected here. Every thing feemed to promife a fuccefsful iffue 
to it, when it was difcovered by the regent of France: * who fent 
fuch intelligence of it to our court, as occafioned the arreit of Gyilen- 
burgh here, and of Goertz in Holland+. The latter on his libera- 
tion in 1717, frengthened the refeniments and connection of Charles 
and the Czar againft this country, By the aid of the regent the 
firtt defign had been b. Hed, bu: the danger {til] re ‘maining was formi- 
dable. Againit this Frence farther concurred in guarding us, by 
entering into the treaty called the t: ‘iple alli: Ince 5 wherein was ftipu- 
lated, with what torce th Kings of Engiand and France thould aid 
each other, in cafe of a rebellion in the dominion of either. By the 
terms of the treaty, the advantage to each feems mutual; but the cir. 
cumftances of the period confidered, when no danger menaced the 
throne of France, and that of the Hanoverian family in England was 
affailed by a ftrong domettic faction, and the coalition of the two moft 
able foverc igns who have reigned in Europe in the prelent century ; 
the benefit of this mutual guarantee was intirely on our fide. 

“¢ ‘The quadruple alliance, bi: nding us to the fupport of the king 
of France in cafe of rebellion, was figned in the following year 1718 ; 
in which the connection between Charles and Peter had been further 
ftrengthened, by the conferences at Abland, 

‘¢ It is proper to add here, that the folemn adoption of the whole 
of both the treaties in that fubfitting with the unfortunate Louis, 
ftrictly obliged us, at the time of his depofition and imprifonment, to 
have concurred with the ftipulated force in any attempt for his prefer~ 
vation and reftoration ; or placing his fucceflor upon the throne, after 
he was murdered. And as tar forth as the object of the convention of 
Pilmitz was to maintain the guarantee of the Houfe of Auftria, entered 
into in 1718, and to protect the perfon and family of the fovereign in 
France from danger then adequately manifeft, fo far forth we, by the 
{pirit of thofe articles, were obliged to have concurred openly in its 
object, if unreitricted by a neceffity which fhall be afterwards {fpoken 
of. And on that treaty itfelf it is to be remarked ;_ that the faction 
which finally de pofed the king had attained confiderable ftrength at 
the time it was made; and its objeéts were not ind:ilinétly forefeen. 
Hence the emperor, being by the quadruple alliance obliged to take 
arms to fuccour the king on an actual attack ; the {pirit of his obliga- 
tion, called upon him to keep his preparations in the fame ftate of 


- 





* <¢ Voltaire’s Life of Charles the 12th.’’ 
+ ‘© Univer. Hift. of Sweden, V. 30, Pp. 283.”” 
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forwardnefs, as thofe of the confpirators. He was alfo in full rioht 
to form alliances for that purpofe: as was the King of Pruftia to on. 
ter into a league with him, to enable him to fulfil any moral obliga. 
tion : and the execution of every initially juft treaty is fuch, 

«¢ Thefe treaties were in terms equal ; as preferving to each fove. 
reign the honourable appearance of being feated with an equal ftability 
on his throne. In effect they bound France to the fupport of the 
Hanoverian family ; at firit certainly not firmly eftablifhed here, and 
at that particular juncture in much additional hazard: and Britain to 
the fupport of the crown of France ; feemingly in the firmett {ec urity. 
This obligation, as undertaken fpontaneoufly, was almott a nudum 
pactum and conventional only upon the latter: whereas on the fide of 
Britain, it is conventional and moral. And this nation thereby came 
under a moral obligation, to give to the Prince reigning in France 
the fame fupport the King of Great Britain had received, the circum. 
ftances being the fame; that is to aid him againft all rebels, during 
the time of peace. For it is dormant from its nature in every war, 
and revives on its termination.* It was therefore in force in the year 
1792, when Louis was depofed : and not having been difcharged to 
him, is yet due to his heirs,” 


Having then fhewn that our pofitive obligations to fupport 
the Houfe of Bourbon were ftrengthened by the ties of grati- 
tude, Mr. B. proceeds to thew that Mr. Fox is deeply impli- 
cated in this difcufion. ‘Ivhat gentleman is known, during 
the war, to have ftrenuoufly endeavoured to procure a decla- 
ration from the Houfe of Commons, that this country ought 
not to purfue the war for the fake of the Houle of Bourbon— 
an exprefs recognition of the principle that this country was 
not bound to aflift the Houfe of Bourbon, in fpite of the re- 
newal and confirmation ‘* in the beft form” of the triple 
and quadruple alliances abovementioned, by the laft definitive 
treaty with France in 1783; a treaty concluded when Mr. Fox 
was in power. Mr. B. obferves, that ‘* the articles of no 
“<< treaty ever underwent a more thorough parliamentary exa- 
6¢ mination ;” and that in the Houfe of Commons Mr. Fox 
fpoke in favour of the preliminary articles collectively, though 
before he came into office he difapproved of them. The fol- 
Jowing obfervations on this fubject are deferving of his moft 
ferious attention, as well as that of his countrymen. 


> 





* «© During a war the affiftance of a hoftile power cannot be called 
in to aid a King againft his rebels. ‘The obligation by compact is alfo 
dormant in war, otherwife there would be no neceflity that it thould 
be § rexewea’ at the conclufion of peace, as it was by the treaty.of 
1783, Art. 2.” 


6¢ Grant 
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sc Grant that the violation of treaties is common : that is, has been 
fo frequent as to h ve been one of the moit terrible feourges to human 
kind: does Mr. Fox contend that there fhould be one more added to 
the number? In the mouth of any man, the {corn of that important 

rt of the code of morals, which binds nation to nation, would have 
covered him with difgrace ; but fuch a man’s offence will not nearly 
approach the rankn fs of his ; it exhibits a contempt of honeft politi- 
cal reputation, of which there are few parallels indeed in the hitiory 
of this kingdom. 

«¢ For the reciprocal guarant ee being now confidered as one of the 
articles which he regarded as difadvansageous at the fignature of the 
treaty ; it muft be further afked, did he not come forward and tell the 
body of the nation, through their reprefentatives, that there were bad 
articles in the treaty, but that the public faith was pledged upon them ; 
and if worfe had heen infiited on, that faith was fo committed, it 
muft have been definitively given even to thofe? Bur Mr. Fox was in 
office when the definitive treaty was concluded ; he is theretore pledged 
perfonally, to endeavour to the utmoft, that its letter and fpirit fhould 
be carried into effect : and he was not only in office, but he tells us 
it was concluded by bimjeif.* Wt was then BY HIs CounciL that the 
faith and fignature of his fovereign were given to it: and now he 
feeks, and has all along sought, co moke afe of che force of parliament 
as an engine ¢o offer v olence to the ¢ uference of his king, rightly or 
wrongly implicated by his o vn advices Re prefenting alio the preli- 
minaries as difadvant. igeous, he caufed the whole nauon by a fingular 
refolution to engage its faith to the performance of them even as fuch, 
by their reprefentatives : and now he calls upon us in the fame mode, 
graturtou/ly + to deciare, we will break that very faith he recommends 
ed us to engage, and which the hittory of the day informs us was una- 
nimoufly given. Did he know or did he not know the guarantee he 
brought the nation in to, by renewing the triple and quadruple alliances ? 
If he was informed of it, was there ever a more frontlefs dereliction 
of principle, and of a principle he himfelf has talked fo highly of, than 
is contained in his recent declarations, and thofe he has been making 
ever fince the war? If he really was ignorant of it, was there ever a 
more criminal negleét of public care and duty ina miniiter? In neither 
cafe can fuch a man be elevated to power again, without extreme dan- 
ger and difhonour to the kingdom. And this elevation is the declared 
object of his party, tor exciting the movements which at this diftem- 
pered time agitate the nation,”’ 


We have been induced, by reafons, the force of which, we 
truft, our readers will feel, to be fo copious in our extracts 





* “© See p. 35. 1. 5, extract of his fpeech.’”’ 

+  Thave not heard that the Conful has infitted, previous to enter- 
ing into a negociation wich us, that the parliamenc shall declare, that 
this nation ought not to aid the Houfe of Bgurbon if the war fhould 
continue, according to the guarantee,” 
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from this important part of the publication before us, that we 
pals over the remainder with only obferving, that it contains 
fome very jult and pertinent obfervations on the inttability of 
the governnient, and the atrocity of the charaéter and condud 
of the Corfican ufurper, who tyrannizes over France, and 
who fe¢ks to domineer over the world. 





—— 


Art. VI. 4 Hifforical an d Philofophical Sketch of the Difcs- 
veries and Settlements of the Buropeans in Northern and 
Weflern Africa at the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century. t2mo, 
Pp. 442. 5§s- Vernor and Hood. London. 1799. 


N the language of the preface to this compilation, we obferve, that 

«« Africa, in the earlieft ages, during the brilliant xras of Egypt, 
Cyrene, and Carthage, the theatre of {plendid and important tranf- 
aétions ; the terror of Europe in the dark ages; the object of her 
émibition and Bvarice, after the difcoveries of the Portugueze in the 
fifteenth century,—has vig acquired additional celebrity by at- 
tracting the attention of the friends of religion and fcience. The 
clofe of the eighteenth century, therefore, forms an zera in its hiftory, 
when the refsarches and tranfaétions of Kuropeans in that country 
began to be directed by jultice, benevolence, and the defire of know- 
ledge, inftead of avarice and ambition.” 


In the fketch prefented before us in this work, we think 
that confiderable praife is due to the anonymous compiler for 
compreiling, within ihe moderate compafs of one {mall pocket 
volume, the fubftance of the modern difcoveries and books of 
travels in Africa. ‘To him who wants fufficient leifure to 
perufe the large quarto volumes of feveral of our African tra- 
vellers, and yet wifhes for a general knowledge of the difco- 
veries which have been attempted, and made of late years, in 
this quarter of the world, we know not where we could re- 
commend a port jc dicious abridgement, and clear, entertain- 
ing account, than is to be met with in this publication. The 
compiler | has, with confiderable judgement, narrated the hif- 
tory of the African Afiociation, and of the Sierra Leone 
Company, from their commencement to the prefeat period ; 
and has given us the fubltance of the various accounts of thofe 
travellers whom they employed, Meflrs. Ledyard, Lucas, 
Watt, Winterbottom, Houghton, Park, Hornemann; as well 
as of Meff.. Browne, Vaillant, Wadftrom, &c. It is thus 
that we have here exhibited in one view the progrefs of the 
difcoveries which have been made within the lait twenty 
years, particularly in North and Weft Africa; whilft the 
publifher has combined with a detail of the adventures of the 


v1 > 
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travellers by whom thefe refearches were accomplifhed, a de- 
lineation of the appearance of the countries through which 
they pafled, an account of their native produétions; and a 
defcription of the peculiar manners of the various African 
tribes. In the plan adopted in this work, the author acknow- 
ledges that he has excluded the hiftory of ancient and-modern 
Egypt, of ancient and modern Abyffinia, of Caffraria, and of 
the Portugueze and Dutch fettlements, X&c. As all could not 
be included within the prefcribed compafs, we think that the 
reafons he affigns for theie omiffions, as wel] as for the method 
he has purfued, are fuficiently fatisfactory. 

But in a work of this nature, there is one omiffion, for 
which no apology is made, we mean a good map or chart of 
the routs purfucd, and countries difcovered by thefe travellers. 
For want of this, the reader will frequently find himflf be- 
wildered with rezard to the relative geographical pofitions of 
the various tribes of whom frequent mention is made. In 
tracing the features of the Moor:fh character, the writer gives 
usthe. following good defcription, as connected with the in- 
fluence of defpotiim on the human mind. 


«© Among rude nations, while property ts infecure or undivided, the 
fame degree of turpitude ts not attached to the fame crimes as im 
civilized ftates; but there is generally a franknefs and fincerity 
of charaéter which is not found in a dceliniag ftate, in the fame de- 
gree of 3 ignorance. Friendfhip and fidelity are - produced by oppreflion, 
which at firft unites men more firmly for their mutual defence : but 
when defpondence feizes the general mafs, the chara¢ter of man em. 
bitters with the pain he endures ; every virtue, even humanity itfelf, 
4s deitroyed, and fociety is as really diflolved a3 among thofe tribes 
who acknowledge no ruler. Thus, among the Moors of Barbary, 
depreffed from their former glory by inveterate oppreflion, diftruft, and 
malevolence have eradicated the natural fenfe of ri: ght and wrong ; the 
opinion of ¢g general perfidy prevails ; all wifh to opprefs and plunde f. 
as they have been opprefled and plundered, and cdndidies detection as 
the only misfortune. A difmal uncertainty broods over life, which 
impairs the greateft energy of the mind, and ftifles every voluntary 
exertion, Men dread to give fcope to their natural feclings, becaufe 
they feel nothing but pain ; influenced by fome obfcure hopes of hap- 
pinefs, like their flocks, they are driven along through lite, without 
any fixed intention or object, and, like thefe, attempt to fnatch a 
little enjoyment as they pafs, ‘Thus we may perceive how naturally 
defpotifin by the fame procefs produces a ferocity and a voluptuoufnefs 
of character ; how it equally chills the heart and palfies the under. 
Randing, caufing an apathy as well as an abfence of thought, which 
foon fubfide in the dejection of meannefs, and the debility of vice, 
But defpotifm is as weak as it is violent; it never poilefles more than 
half the power which it pretends to exercile ; 3 1fs motions are irregular 
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and convulfive, which exhauft their power by their own violence 
and are only ufeful for deitruction ; now al! is fpafmodic energy, now 
all is inaétion and death, In chis itate of fociety, it is fortunate that 
fomething like religion fhould prevail to ftop the violence of bloody 
and rapacious tyranny, to difarm private vengeance, and reduce to 
mortal ftrength the iron arm of power. ‘The veneration paid to the 
Marabouts among the Moors, is only ufeful in this view, for the 
intolerance and the irrationality of the Mahometan religion not only 
check the progrefs of truth, but, by fanctioning the feclufion of 
females, deprives man of his deareft happinefs, and fupplants the moft 
powerful fupport of focial order, the free and innocent intercourfe of 
the fexes, The apparent imbecility of underftanding, which is venes 
rated as a kind of infpiration, deftroys in a great meafure the utility 
of the Marabouts, though it increafes their licentioufnefs. ‘The 
mutual diftruft in which the Moors live, increafes their natural fa. 
gacity in penetrating the defigns and chara¢ters of each other, as 
well as the low cunning which they difplay in all their tranfaétions, 
But this exceffive diftruft renders them as capricious as deceitful ; for 
when fufpicion agitates the mind, its refolutions will vary with every 
change of circumttances, and temporary fhifts are fubftituted readily, 
in the ftead of the beit arranged meafures.”’ 


We were alfo pleafed with the juft and fenfible obfervations 
on the ulurped claim which has been rafhly made and wantonly 
exercifed by various European ftates, in confequence of their 
difcoveries of uncivilized countries, to a right over the terri- 
tories, the perfons, and property of the indigenous and in- 
offenfive inhabitants. And how lamentable is the reflection, 
that a claim, founded on fuch palpable injuftice, fhould have 
been fo frequently converted into an engine of cruelty and 
oppreffion ! ’ 

We forbear to extract any of the travels of Mr. Park, or of 
our other modern adventurers, as they will be found in the 
Original review of their works; but it may, perhaps, be en- 
tertaining as well as novel to many of our readers, to perufe 
the following account of two curious aflociations which are 
found to cxift in Africa. 


‘In this (kingdom of Quoja) and the adjacent kingdoms, two 
curious affociations fubfift, which refemble mafonic fraternities in 
myfticifm and mummery, of which the one is appropriate to men, 
and'the other to women. The firft, of which the king is the vifible 
fuperior, is termed THe Society or the Betxt, under the direétion 
of an awful mytterious being, denominated the Betti, which changes 
its form according to the pleafure of the high prieft. The uninitiated 
are excluded from all public offices of truft and profit, and the unfkilfal 
are objects of public fcorn, and jeered by the women as having watted 
their time in eating rice, The meetings of the fociety do not always 
continues 
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continue, but are renewed at an interval of 20 years. Atthe meetings 
y of the fraternity, a fpace of eight or nine miles in circumference 1s 
marked out in a wood of palm-trees, for the building of huts and the 
clearing of plantations. Thither all the young men refort, under the 
care of the feniors, their inftructors, to {pend their noviciate, which 
continues five years. During this period, they are taught to fight, 
to fifh, to plant, to hunt, to dance the appropriate dances; and fing 
the Bellidong, or praifes of the Belli, which, in modeity of expreffion, 
much refemble the verfes of the Salii. They are rigidly prohibited 
from wearing clothes, trom P: fing the circumferibed bounds, or cons 
verfing with any but the initi: ited brethren, and for this offence no 
palliation is admitted. No female is permitted to approach the cone 
fecrated grove, under the penalty of being deftroyed by the Belle 
with excruciating torments. At initiation, the young men receive 
new nantes, as figns of their new birth, and are imprinted with the 
mark of the Belli, which refembles the cicatrices of nails, running 
from the ear to the fhoulder, formed by ignited iron inftruments. At 
the conclufion of the appointed period, ‘they are delivered by their 
inftructors to their relations, and are received with great ceremony, 
as their return is confidered as an introdu¢tion into public life. 

‘ The fecond, which is denominated the affociation of the Nefloge, 
Sandi, or the confederacy of the Hen, ts confined to females, and is 
almoft the counterpart of the other, A number of huts is prepared 
in a remote wood, to which the accefs of men is prohibited. ‘Thither 
the young marriageable girls are conducted during the night by the 
matron under whole care the y are placed, After the feftival of initia. 
tion, they are bathed in a rivulet; their hair is cut off; they fuftee 
the religious ceremony of excifion, and remain naked during their . 
abode in this recefs. In this folitude, when the body is fubdued by 25 
pain, and the mind foftened by the ftill gloom of the deep forefts, Soe aaa 
they are taught the religious cuftoms and fuperititions of their country. A 
When the time of their noviciate, which continues four months, i 1S ia al 

expired, they return by night to their refpective towns, where they oy) ee 
are received by all the women 1» young and old, quite naked, who ey} 
parade the ftreets in a kind of irregular procefiion, with various ine 1304 
ftruments of national mufic, till bre ak of da yy. Any man whom cu eit 
riofity fhould prompt to witnefs the proceflion, if difcovered, would 21 
fuffer death, or redeem himfelf by a lave. The fimilarity of thefe pro- 
ceffions to the orgies of Peor, Priapus, and Bacchus, &c. as well as 
of the particular religious rites, it were eafy to trace by a comparifon 
with the accounts of ancient hiftorians. ‘lhe affociation of Gelli, as | 
the greater part of the members reckon its myfteries unfathomable, . Ht 
takes faft hold of the minds of men, and has a very confiderable civil 
influence.’’ 


One could hardly fuppofe that human nature could be ay ‘| 
chargeable with the abfurdity afcribed by travellers to thefe . 
fame Quojans, in their interrogations of the dead. | 

‘© When a perfon dics, and there are any fufpicions of violence or al 
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forcery, the corpfe is interrogated. For this purpofe, the deceafed 
islaid on an open bier, wrapped in a white cloth, and borne upon the 
heads of fix young people, male or female, according to the pleafure 
of thé corpfe, who fignifies his approbation, or difapprobation to move 
to the place of burial, which is always a bufh or large tree without 
the town. When they arrive at the place of burial, a friend or re. 
lation of the deceafed places himfeif five or fix paces before the bier, 
and thus addreffes the deceafed. £ You are now a dead man; you 
know you are no longer alive, and as one of us; you know you are 
placed upon the fticks, the bier of God Almighty, and that you maf 
anfwer truth.’ He then enquires what made him die; whether he 
knew of his own death; and whether it was occafioned by witchcraft 
or poifon: for they univerfally believe that no perfon dies without 
having a previous knowledge of his own death, except hts death be 
caufed by poifon, or the more powerlul charms of another perfon. 
The corpfe anfwers in the affirmative, by forcibly impelling the bearers 
feyeral paces forward, by a power which, they fay, they are unable 
to refit; and in the negative by a rolling motion. They then en- 
quire concerning the ‘muxderer, commencing with his relations, and 
naming the fufpected perfons. If it be one of his relations, the corpfe 
remains filent tor fome time, as if unwilling to accufe them. When 
the deceafed has declared the murderer, he is defired to be certain of 
the perfon, and requeited to ftrike the hand which holds the bough. 
Upon this, the corpfe impels the bier forward and ftrikes the bough 
which the perfon holds in his hand. If the death of the deceafed was 
caufed by forcery, the culprit, and fometimes his whole family, are 
feized and fold for flaves; if by poifon, the accufed is allowed to 
efcape to the next town, where he claims the protection of the head 
man, afferts his innocence ; in proof of which he defires to drink the 
red water, a poifonous liquid, formed from the roots of plants and 
the barks of trees, of a deleterious quality. The accufed is placed 
upon a high chair, {tripped of his common apparel, and a quantity of 
plantain leaves wrapped round his waift, and, in prefence of the whole 
town, eats a little rice, and drinks the poifoned water, to the quantity 
of fiveor fix quarts. If he efcapes unhurt, and no evacuation by vo- 
miting, &c. is excited, and he vomits the rice unchanged by the di- 
geftive powers of the ftomach, at the fame hour next day he is judged 
innocent, and brings a palaver for defamation againit the friends of 
the deceafed. But, during the interval of his trial, he is obliged 
to join in the finging and dancing, which is made for his efcape.’”’ 


The following is the account of the manner in which the 
natives prepare for the food the berries of the Lotus. 


‘¢ The lotus is common in all the Negro kingdoms, and is found 
on the Gambia, but it is in the fandy foil of Kaarta, Ludamar, and 
the northern diftricts of Bambara that it is moft abundant. There the 
natives collect the fmall farinaceous berries, which are of a yellow 
colour and delicious tafte, and, by drying thenrin the fun, pounding 
them 
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them in a mortar, and forming them into a pafle with water, compofe 
a fort of bread, which refembles the fweereft gingerbread in colour 
and flavour. ‘The water, fweetened with the juice of the lotus berry, 
forms a pleafant grucl, which is the common breakfaft in many parts 
of Ludamar. ‘The locus fhrab is found at-Tunis, and feems evidently 
to be the plant which nourithed the Lybian Lotophagi of Homer and 
Pliny, and with which, according to Pliny, armies were fometimes 
fupported.’’ 

This is one of the advantages refulting from the enquiries 
and inveftigation of modern travellers, that it ferves to throw 
light upon ancicnt cuftoms, as recorded in fome of our belt 
ancient Claffical authors, We fhould hardly, however, have 
expected to find fuch a parallel between the barbarous cuftoms 
of ancient and modern times, as that which is recorded by 
Diodorus, compsred with the practice which, it feems, is 
fill continued in one of the kingdoms or principalities of 


Africa. 


‘© The monarch of the Eyoes poffeffes abfolute power, but is fubject 
to a fingular regulation, When his conduct is offenfive to the mafs 
of the people, a deputation is appointed to offer him a prefent of par- 
rot eggs, and to reprefent, © that, 2s he mutt be fatigued with the 
burden of government, his fubjeéts confider that it is now time. for 
him to repofe from his folicitude, aad indulge in a little fleep.’? His 
majefty thanks his fubjects for their attention to his eafe, retires to 
his apartment, and directs his women to ftrangle him, which is im- 
mediately performed, and his fon ducceeds upon the fame terms as his 
father. In 1774, however, his Eyoe majefty peremptorily rejected 
the prefent of the parrot eggs, afluring the deputation, ¢ that as yet 
he had no inclination ro fleep, but refolved to watch for the good of 
his people.’”’ According to Diodorous, a fimilar practice prevailed 
at Meroé, where the priefts were accuftomed to notity to the king, 
by a fimilar meflage, that the Gods, whofe will mortals could not 
refift, had devoied him to death by his own hand. ‘This order had 
been implicitly obeyed for ages, when’ Ergamenes, whofe mind had 
been imbued with the philofophy and literature of the Greeks, in the 
reien of the fecend Ptolemy, upon receiving the dreadful order, 
marched his army to Arata, the city of the priefts, and of the golden 
temple, and utterly exterminated their race.”’ 


To thofe liberal minded perfons in this country who have 


promoted, and to thofe zealous adventurers, who, at the rifk 
of life, and every thing elfe dear to them, have actually pro- 
fecuted the moft perilous journey into the interior parts of the 
vait African continent, hitherto but little known to Europe, 
the prefent and fucceeding ages are certainly laid under very 
great obligations. Such perfons have erected a monument for 
themfelyes to be gratefully contemplated by pofterity, who will 
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probably reap the beneficial fruits of fuch refearches ; a mo- 
nument, as different in its kind, as it is fuperior in value to 
that of thofe ambitious deitroyers of mankind, who, under the 
name of conquerors, have waded through feas of blood to 
gratify their miftaken views of fame and glory. The refult 
of the information which has hitherto been received in coife- 
quence of the modern travels into various parts of Africa ferves 
to fhow us human nature ftill remaining, in a great meafure, 
uncivilized and ferocious, 


© The interior of Africa exhibits, in the 18th century, the fame 
appearance it prefented at the commencement of the earlieft hiftorical 
records. The names of nations and countries alone vary, but the 
fame ferocity of charaéter, the fame barbarous manners, and the fame 
fuperftitious habits, by which the interior Africans were originally 
charatterized, ftill maintain their influence. The opinions, manners, 
and cuftoms of the modern Africans, are capable of being applied 
with great advantage, in elucidating the early hiftory of mankind ; 
and, -when thefe fhall have pafled away, it will be difficult for fac. 
ceeding generations to believe that they ever exifted *.”’ 


Much yet remains to be done, not only as to exploring the 
countries inhabited by the favage nations in this quarter of the 
globe, but in humanizing their minds, removing their ancient 
and ftubborn prejudices, and introducing amongft them habits 
of induftry, agricultural and commercial purfuits. That even 
the favages of Africa have minds capable of expanfion and im- 
provement there can be no doubt ; and were the intercourfe of 
our countrymen, and that of other European nations with 
them, unftained with any thing like cruelty and treachery, and 
with thofe vices which have hitherto been our reproach, the 
molt beneficial effects to the eaufe of humanity, of religion, 
and of humair nature, might be expected to follow. 


@ « Park’s Travels ; Rennel’s Geogr. Iiluftrations ; Proceedings 
of the African Affociation; Leo Africanus; Barvot’s Guinea; 
Norris’s Account of Dahomy ; Dalzel’s Hiftory of Dahomy ; Browne’s 
Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria; Bruce’s Travels; Ludolf’s 
Ethiop. Hift. and Supplem; Lobo’s Voyage to Abyflinia; Pliny ; 
Prolemy ; Abuifeda; Itinerary of Benjamin of Pudelah.”’ 





— —_—— —o 


Art. VII. Report of the Commiffion of Arts to the Firft Conful 
Bonaparte, on the Antiquities ft Upper Egypt, and the Prejent 
State of all the Temples, Palaces, Obelifks, Statues, Tombs, 

amids, Sc. of Phila, Syene, Thebes, Tentyris, Latopolis, 

Memphis, Fiekopolis, &c. & ee the Cataraéts of the Nile 

to Cairo: with gn accurate Defcription of the Pictures = 
whic 
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which they are Decorated, and the Conjeétures that may be 
drawn frem them, refpecting the Divinities to whem they 
were confecrated, ‘Tranflated from the French of Citizen 
Ripaud, Librarian to the Inftitute of Egypt. 8vo. or 4to. 
Pe. 104. 3s. 6d. Debrett. London. 1800. 


“ HE following Memoirs,’’ fays the Editor of this tra@t, * are 

prefented to the Public as containing a very accurate account 
of the celebrated remains of ancient Egypt, of which we have heard 
fo much, and know fo little. 

“* Former travellers on the banks of the Nile, however inquifitive, 
learned, or fagacious, have found their purfuits impeded by a fucceffion 
of obftacles and dangers, which have neceflarily rendered their acs 
counts imperfect ; while the ingenious Frenchmen, from whofe origi- 
nal memoirs the following pages are tranflated, poflefled all the ad- 
vantages which could be derived from fecurity, leifure, and general 
apparatus. Hence they have been enabled to give to their country 
and to Europe, the following correét, fcientific, and fuperior de. 
fcription of the Antiquities of Egypt.” 


It is unqueftionably true, that the French, from their long 
and abfolute pofleflion of the country, have had bettcr oppor- 
tunities than any former traveller me of acquiring a full 
and complete knowledge of the prefent ftate of Egypt. And 
if they will forbear to indulge their national vanity, to inter- 
{fperfe their fcientific defcriptions with the effufions of repub- 
lican folly, and to difguft their readers with the impertinent 
obtrufion of fentiments, wholly unconnected with the fubjcét, 
they, no doubt, have it in their power to communicate much 
curious and interefting information to the public. Some fuch 
information is certainly contained in the tract before us ; but, 
as it is a mere abridgment, and is rather to be confidered as a 
profpectus to a larger work on the fame fubjeét, than as a 
complete work in itfelf, no blame is imputable to the author, 
for not having rendered his accounts more copious, and his 
defcriptions more minute. 

It will be feen by the following brief comments, that M. 
Ripaud has found little caufe to be fatisfied with the labours 


of his predecefiors. 


‘‘ The views given by Norden are equally inaccurate and infig- 
nificant. His defcriptiens are obfcure, for he was not fufficiently 
inftruéted. Befides, he was of a timid charaéter ; and actually vifitea 
- the ifland of Phylz by the light of a lantern. 

‘¢ Paul Lucas is a very inconfiderate, unrefiecting traveller, and 
fubjeét to a ridiculous fpirit of xaggeration. He has defcribed as 
granite the free.ftone of which all the temples of Upper Egypt are 
conftructed, 
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«¢ Sicard, more fagacious and correét, has contributed very much 
to illuftrate what. was obfcure and uncertain in the ancient geography 
of this country. In this view he has proved a very able aflittant to 
our coutryman d’Anville. 

«« That diftinguifhed fcholar has been the continual objet of our 
aftonifhment. By the force alone of his critical fagacity, he has 
affigned, with a degree of accuracy, which is perfectly aftonifhing, 
the pofition of ancient cities and villages, as well as the courfe of 
canals, in a country which he had never vifited. 

‘© The Conful Maillet, Vanfleb, and the tranfcriber Savary, offer 
nothing that is true or ufeful in their works, 

‘© The two moft eminent travellers who have written on Egypt, 
are Granger and Pococke. The firft, who was a phyfician, and a 
Frenchman, vilited this country in the year 17303; and it is very 
much to be regretted that his work is fo thort. This author is well 
informed, judicious, and of excellent authority. 

‘© The fecond is the moft learned of them all, and his defcriptions 
approach the neareft to the truth. Nor was he deficient either in 
activity or refolution. Almottevery thing that he himfelf wrote is 
good; but the drawings, which he caufed others to execute, are very 
inaccurate.’”” 


We think that he has treated NorpEN with too much fe- 
verity, and indeed with injuftice, for his drawings appear to 
us not to merit the reproach of inaccuracy, and they certainly 
are very far from infignificant. 

The author’s obfervations on the Egyptian and Grecian 
architecture betray an accurate tafte, and a found judgment. 


«© Egypt is the cradle of architeéture; the monuments which are 
ftill feen there, have attained the principal object which is propofed 
by this art. ‘They produce aftonifhment. 

“¢ That folidity, with which they are fometimes reproached, is con- 
neéted with ftrength ; and it is owing to fuch a circumftance, that, 
after a period of fix thoufand years, we behold thefe gigantic buildings, 

«¢ ‘The elegance of proportion, the grace of detail, beauty, harmony, 
and general refult, are enchanting in the Greek orders, ‘The boldnefs 
and lightnefs of the upper parts pleafe in the Gothic edifices ; maffive- 
nefs and folidity are impofing in the monuments of the Egyptians. 

‘© When they firft erected a column, they appear to have had no 
other object than to place the cup of the /otus upon its ftem. It was 
an homage offered to the plant which, from their firft eftablifhment, 
had furnifhed to the new colonifts an wholefome and abundant fut 
tenance. 

“* No traveller, before us, had remarked the refemblance of the 
Egyptian columns with the different productions of nature ; and, 
neverthelefs, thofe who erecied them employed their utmoft {kill to 
render the imitation perfect, On the bafe of the column they en- 
gtaved, in a circular form, the leaves of the zymphea or waterslily ; 
and 
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and gave to the part of the thaft neareft the capital, the form of a 
bundle of the ftems of the /otus. 

“* They afterwards extended this love of imitation to other pro- 
duétions of the vegetable kingdom, and they reprefented the bud of 
the fame plant, with.the head of the date-tree; and, among the 
ornaments of ten different capitals, they have defigned the branches 
of the fan palm-tree, and the flowers of the xelambo. 

“‘ It is very eafy to obferve certain points of conformity between 
the architecture of the Egyptians and that of the Greeks. ‘The latter 
appear to have at firit adopted, without the leaft alteration, the 
columns raifed on the banks of the Nile: but they foon brought them 
to their prefent perfection, by the power and influence of their ad- 
mirable tafte and genius. 

‘© The plan of their moft elegant temples is alfo taken from the 
{mall peripteral temples of the Egyptians. 

*¢ Thus is the ingenious fable of Vitruvius deftroyed, who attributes 
the origin of architecture to an imitation of the wooden cabins which 
were inhabited by the moft ancient people of Greece. ‘Their def- 
cendants, anxious to attribute to themfelves every kind of difcovery, 
were very cautious of difclofing their obligations to the Egyptians, 
in this art, Without mentioning any of the great number which 
they owed to that peepie, they have, in general terms, praifed them 
for their wifdom, which has fince been confidered, not only with 
Jefs veneration, but with fome degree of doubt as to its exiftence. 

“© The tafte of Egypt differed from that of Greece, as well as from 
our own, in bringing together thofe maffes, which we have always 
been particularly careful to detach and-infulate. At Luxor, in a 
{pace of thirty feet, two obelifks are feen of ninety-two feet in height ; 
behind them are two coloffal ftatues of thirty-five feet, and fome- 
what farther are two moles, whofe elevation is fifty-five feet. It is 
impoffible not to feel the impreffion of grandeur, that the accumulation 
of thefe maffes is calculated to produce.’ 


We object, however, to the aflertion that the production 
of affoni/hment is the gees 2 object of architecture. It may 
form one of the objects, but it has frequently a better and a 
nobler objeé&t ; the impreffion of religious awe, the infpiration 
of devout fentiments, and the preparation of the mind for the 
folemnities of public worfhip. 

It is truly extraordinary that, notwithftanding all that has 
been faid, by ancient and modern writers, reipecting the 
Egyptian plant, the /otus, (of which fome account was given 
in the preceding article) it is by no means clear to which 
plant that appellation was affigned by the ancients. Some 
haye fuppofed it to be the rice plant, others a particular kind 
of corn, known by the denomination of dourra, in thort, the 
epinions refpeéting it have varied fo mach “as {carcely to leave 
any thing like certainty on - fubject, ‘Thefe may be feen 
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in the quarto edition of the Abbe Le Mafcrier’s defcrigtion of 
Eeyp: compiled from the memoirs of M. de Maillet, who 
refided in the capacity of French Conful at Cairo, and of 
whom M. Ripaud fpeaks with fuch fovereign contempt. We 
gucttion, whether M. Ripaud himfelf, however, is not de- 
ceived concerning the cups of the lotus, which he mentions 
as the ufual decorations of an Egyptian column ; thefe deco- 
rations have “always appeared to us rather to refemble imbri- 
cated bolett. 

This traét, fuperficial as it is, will form an ufeful fupple- 
ment to Sonnini’s Travels, and may, indeed, be read with 
advantage by all who feel an intercft in the fubjects of which 
it treats, 


ee 





———— 


Arr. VIII. A Treatife on the Commerce and Police of the River 
Thames: Containing an hiftorical View of the Trade of the 
Port of London, and fuggefling Means for preventing the 
Depredations thereon, by a Legiflative Syfem of River Police. 
With an Account of the Funétions of the various Magifirates 
and Corporations exercifing ‘Jurifdidtion on the River; and a 
general View of the penal remeatal Statutes connegted with the 
Subjec?. By P, Colquhoun, LL.D. 8vo. Pr, 676. 
10s, 6d. Mawman. London, 1800. 


N the partia! cenfures which we mingled with our commen- 
dations of Mr. Colquhoun’s Treatife on the Police of the 
Metropolis, reviewed in cur lait Number, we by no means in- 
tended to detract, in the fimalleft degree, from the merit of the 
author, as an intelligent, active, vigilant Magiftrate ; we were 
actuated exclufively by a fenfe of duty, fuperadded to a with to 
remove fome falic impreflions unfavourable to the national 
character, which that work, we knew, had contributed to 
make on the minds of foreigners,* who have been accuftomed 
to quote it as a book of authority, and to confider al! the ftate- 
ments and opinions which it contains as truths, not to be con- 
troverted, nor even queftioned. 

In the work before us there is very little to cenfure and 
much. to praife ; the author has indulged himfelf lefs in ipecu- 
Jations, an’ confined himfelf more clofely to- facts, than he 
did in his former production. Some of his eftimates, indeed, 
are equally vague, but his remedies, in general, gre more folid 
and practicable, While we condemn the following praife of 
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* It has been tranflated into French, and, we believe, into Ger- 
man alfo, 
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his own work, which too much refembles the puffs of a quack, 
and is certainly unworthy a refpectable writer ;—** the fubjeé& 
is in many refpects new ; the deta: Js—intereftingiin no common 
degree ;—almoft every rank of fociety will find beneficial in- 
formation,” —whil:, we fay, we condemn fuch felf-commen- 
dations, we cannot but approve the ** General Review” of the 
matter, given in the preface, and we fhall accordingly extract 
jt, as calculated to convey a better idca of the contents of the 
book, than could be conveyed by any quotations or remarks 
which we could make or luggeft. 


‘© From the numerous ramifications of a commercial intercourfe of 
unexampled extent and magnitude, multitudes of individuals concerned 
in different kinds of property expofed to danger on the river Thames, 
become more or lefs interefted. In fact, it may be faid to affect a con- 
fiderable proportion of the men of property in the whole of the metro. 
polis, and almoft every perfon engaged in commercial ard sautical 
purfuits in every part of the Britifa empire, fince all are expofed, more 
or lefs, to the injuries and inconveniences which the fuggeftions con- 
tained in this work are meant to remove and to prevent. 

“6 To judge accurately refpecting the numerous public wrongs, which 
are detailed in this volume, the reader is referred to the unexampled 
magnitude of the navigation and commerce of the port, as exemplified 
in the firft chapter; and alfo to the account of the nature and extent 
of the depredations and injuries as recorded in the fecond, third, and 
fourth chapters. For the purpofe of forming an opinica of the reme- 
dies which have been applied, and the fuccefs of an experiment at- 
tempted under many difadvantages, recourfe mut) be had to the details 
which are given in the fifth.and fixthchapters. It will be feen in rhe 
feventh chapter, that it is not the port of London alone which has 
experienced the injurics arifing from depredarions on commercial pro- 
percy, but that it prevails in a contiderabic degree wher: ver trade is 
carried on. ‘The legiflative fyftem, therctore, which has been propofed 
to prevent thefe depredations, and which is puri larly expt uned in 
the eighth and ninth chapters, cannot fail to be tateretting and ufefui to 
every commercial port in the Bricifh empire, inafmuct as the remedies 
which are fuggeited, are in many refpects applicatile to every fituation, 
and to moft circumftances which are likely to occur, 

“A fource of general information, (in many rcfpects new,) re. 
Speting the various authorities under whole jurifdiction the Police of 
the River is conduéted, wil! be found detailed in che tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth chapters ; while the pena! laws 
which attach to maritime offences, and particularly to local injuries, 
as they relate to the Thames below and above London bridge, cannot 
fail to be ufeful and interefting ; and to thofe who follow naurical pur- 
fuits, the abridged view of the Statutes applicable to thefe affairs, de. 
tailed in the fifteenth and fixteenth chapters, and the pencral laws and 
regulations of the port of London, which are comprized in the feven- 
teenth chapter, (a compendium never before publithed,) can hardly fail 
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to be acceptable, fice every material duty to be performed, and every 
evil to be avoided, is (are) brought within a very narrow com; as, 
~~“ For the purpofe of fecuring purity, and regular and proper con. 
duct onthe part of the officers under the Marine Police Eftablifhment, 
a perufal of the inftrutions under which the various claffes aét, as de. 
tailed in the Appendix, No. VII. will thew the labour which has been 
beftowed in fyftematizing this part of the defign, for the purpofe of 
rendering their fervices effective and ufeful, 

6 The author has endeayoured, in this work, to draw a circle round 
every obje& that can be confidered in any degree ufetul to the com, 
merce and navigation of the river Thames; and under an ‘impretfion 
that all that can be confidered important or neceflary will be found 
within this circle, he humbly hopes, that his anxious labours to pro. 
mote the intereft and extend the fecurity of the public, will not prove 
in vain, 

“ He has only to regret, that in an inveftigation fo laborious and ex- 
tenfive, where much time and attention is (are) neceflary, the numerous 
interruptions he has experienced in confequence of the various public 
duties he has been called upon to perform, may have unavoidably oc- 
cafioned imperfections, which, under other circumftances, could neither 
have occurred nor furnifhed an excufe for foliciting the indulgence of 
the reader, 

«© With refpeét, however, to the legal part of the work, where 
the danger of milleading the public is not only obvious, but would in 
this or any other inftance be unpardonable, the utmoft attention has 
been beftowed with refpect to the accuracy of the abridgements of the 
Statute laws; thefe being ftript of many of thofe terms which are not 
familiar to common readers, it may be hoped, will prove beneficial in 
conveying that f{pecies of ufeful knowledge to commercial and nautical 
people, which could not otherwife be eafily obtained, while it fur- 
nifheS a kind of index to the principal Statutes at large, which relate 
to navigation, commerce, and nautical offences, in all inftances where 


intereft or curiofity impels the mind to purfue more elaborate :re- 
fearches,’’ 


The obfervations which terminate the firft chapter are fen- 
fible and pertinent. 


“¢ While every lover of his country muft glory in its commercial 
aggrandizement, and in the exalted pre-eminence which fhe holds 
among the nations of the world ; the fame fpirit of patriotifm fhould 
act as an incentive to the eftablifhment of thofe principles of moral 
seCtitude, which form the only true and folid foundation of fermanent 
profperity, either among nations or individuals. How much foever 
the mind may be dazzled with the glare of power and wealth, no 
truth is better eftablifhed than this ; that where riches flow upon a 
country, exhibiting in one fcale the advantages arifing from the accu- 
mulation of maffes of property, thefe bleffings are but too frequently 
weighed down by an acceflion of crimes in the other: thefe, unlefs 
their inceeafe is prevented in due time, will forcibly operate in fap- 
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ping the foundation of all morals, and infenfibly lead to thofe confe- 
quences which have fatally terminated the power, the /plendor, and 
even the exifence of nations. ; 

«« ‘The prefent itate of fociety and manners ; the wonderful change 
apparent in the habits-of the lower orders of the community ; the ‘re- 
cent, and perhaps too effectual attempts to undermine that fenfe of 
religion and moral rectitude, which reitrained the mafs of the people 
from minor acts of delinquency ; all thefe confiderations call for fuch 
internal regulations as may operate in the moft immediate manner, in 
controlling the ill-directed and tumultuous activity of human paflions ; 
to counteraét the influence of wealth under its various attraétions of 
pleafure and pain ; and to prevent it from diiivminating its poifon, 
while it confers its bleflings. 

* To effect this purpofe, inefimable in a national point of view, 
and benevolent and humane to all whofe vices and enormities it tends 
to reftrain, a Police muft be resorted to upon the broad fecale of general 
prevention, mild in its operations, effective in its refults; having 
juftice and humanity for its bafis, and the general fecurity of the 
State and individuals for its ultimate obje@.”" 


The author has here difcovered the true meaning of the 
word Police which (in Pp, 592.) he properly defcribes as the 
means by which the laws are carried into execution; the very 
definition which we recommended as the moft accurate. The 
whole fyftem of depredation committed on the river is unfolded 
in a very ample, and a very perfpicuous manncr, and the dif- 
ferent fpecies of depredators are defcribed with equal correct- 
nefs. ‘The following clafs of thieves is new to us, and, we 
conceive, equally fo to moft of our readers, 


‘¢ Among the various clafles of delinquents, who have contributed 
to the removal of plunder trom fhips and veffels in the river Thames, 
are to be included a fet of individuals who pretend to follow the pro. 
feflion of Rat-Catchers. Mary fhips being infefled with rats, ree 
courfe is had to perfons who pretend to have a knowledge of the means 
of deftroying them. They are permitted with this view to go on 
board in the night to fet their traps, and afterwards to vifit them at 
fuch hours as they choofe to preferibe to themfelves. In this fituation 
they become ufeful auxiliaries to lumypers and others, who have cone 
cealed plunder in the hold, until 2 convenient opportunity occurs for 
removing it, which they generally are enabled to accomplifh without 
fufpicion. It has been faid that in fome inftances, they not only commit 
depredations themfelves, but for the purpofe of getting accefs to dif. 
ferent fhips, and to increafe the demand for their profefional labours, 
they have even been accuitomed to convey the rats alive from one fhip 
to another, as a means of receiving payment for catching the fame 
animals three or four times over.”’ 


It is when the author has recourfe to round numbers that we 
are 
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are moft diflatisfied with him, for the data on which he makes 
his calculations being kept a profound fecret from us, we are 
wholly at a lofs to afcertain the accuracy of his deductions; 
and this omiflion gives to his eftimate the appearance and cha- 
acter of conjeéiure. Thus he computes the whole injury fuf- 
tained by the Crown and the public, from the depredations 
committed on the river Thames, in the prefent century, at ten 
millions fierling ; and the prefent annual lofs, from the fame 
caufe, at five hundred and fix thoufand pounds! But on what 
he founds this computation we know not. He ftates, indeed, 
the aumber of fhips in the river, and the total amount of the 
imports and exports, but, ftill, with thefe documents before 
us, we are as much at lofs to difcover his principle of calcula- 
tion as ever. With the drawback arifing from this defect, 
which we ftrenuoufly recommend the author moft ftudioufly to 
avoid, in any future publication, the work certainly contains 
much ufeful and interefting information. By the eftablifhment 
of the Marine Police Office, which has, at length, received the 
fanfion of the legiflature, Mr. C. has every opportunity 
which he could defire, for fubmitting his favourite projec to 
the teft of experience ; and if it do not fucceed to the utmoft 
of his wifhes and expectations, he cannot, at leaft, afcribe its 
failure to any want of power, for we never recollect to have 
read an act of: parliament which conferred fuch extenfive 
aa on any body of men, as have been conferred on the 

agiftrates of the Marine Police, by the act which gave a legal 
exiftence to the inftitution. 





Art. IX. Thoughts and Details on Scarcity, originally prefented 
io the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, in the Month of November, 
1795. By the late Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, $8vo. Pr. 
64. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. London. 


os HE late Mr. Burke,’’ fays the Editor of this tract, ina well 

written preface, ‘* in the eitimation of thofe who were mott 
capable of judging, ftood high, both as a fcientific and a practical 
farmer. He carried into his fields the fame penetrating, comprehen- 
five, and vigorous mind, which fhone forth fo confpicuoufly in all 
his exertions on the ftage of public lite. Wherever he was, in what- 
ever he was engaged, he was alike afliduous in colle¢ting information, 
and happy in combining, what he acquired, into general principles. 
All that the ancients have left us upon hufbandry was familiar to him, 
and he once encouraged and fet on ies a new edition of thofe valuable 
writers ; but, though he might oecafionally derive new hints even 
from thofe “ee, ol preferred the authority of his own hind to that 
of Hefiod or Virgil, of Cato or Columella, He thought for himfelf 
upon 
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this, as upon other fubjects; and not rejecting found reforms 
of demonftrated errors, he was, however, principally guided by the 
traditionary fkill and experience of that clefs of men, who, from 
father to fon, have for generations laboured in calling forth the fer- 
tility of the Englith foil. He not only found in agricuirure the moft 
agreeable relaxation from his more ferious cares, but he regarded the 
cultivation of the earth, and the improvement of all which it pro- 
duces, as a fort of moral and religious duty. ‘Towards the clofe of 
his life, when he had loit his fon, in whom all his profpeéts had 
long centered, after lamenting, in an elegant allufion to Virgil, that 
the trees, which he had been nurfing for many years, would now 
afford no fhade to his poiterity, he was heard to correct himfelf, by 
adding, ‘ Yet be it fo; I ought not therefore to beitaw lefs attention 
ypon them—they grow to God,’ 

“ Agriculture, and the commerce conneted with, arid dependent 
upon it, form one of the moit contiderable branches of political eco- 
nomy; and as fuch, Mr, Burke diligently ftudied them. Indeed, 
when he began to qualify himfelf for the exalted rank which he after. 
wards held amongit ftatefmen, he laid a broad and deep foundation ; 
and to an accurate refearch into the conftiturzon, the laws, the civil 
and military hiftory of thefe kingdoms, he joined an enlightened ac- 

uaintance with the whole circle of our commercial fyitem. On his 

rft introdu@tion, when a young man, to the late Mr. Gerard Ha. 
milton, who was then a Lord of Trade, the latter ingenioully cons 
feffed to a friend ftill living, how fenfibly he felt his own inferiority, 
much as he had endeavoured to inforin himfelf, and aided as he was 
by official documents, inacceffible to any private perfon. He was 
alfo confulred, and the greateit deference was paid to his opinions by 
Dr. Adam Smith, in the progrefs of the celebrated work on the 
Wealth of Nations.’’ 


Unqueftionably great deference is due to the fentiments of 
fuch a man, upon every topic with which he was converfant ; 
and it is not without the greateft diffidence and reluctance, 
that we venture to diflent from him on any point on which he 
has given a decided opinion, But, we fhouid belie our own 
fentiments, were we not to ftate, that, fo far from agrecing 
with Mr. Burke, and his learned Editor, on the wifdom of the 
Ad for repealing the ftatutes againft fore/fallers, und on the pro- 
priety of their opinions on that fubject, we diient alike from 
their principles and their concluions. And we cannot but 
feel great fatisfaction at the intelligence which we here reccive, 
that Mr. Burke’s attention was diverted from this topic, by 
the imperious neceflity which he felt of awakening the dor- 
mant faculties of the public to the danger of concluding a 
peace with the regicide Republic of France. ‘lhe fervices 
which he rendered to Europe by his luminous difcuffion of that 
_important point, were infinitely greater than any which his 
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country could poffibly have derived from the appropriation o, 
his talents to agricultural difquifitions. 

In refpect of a clafs of men, againft whom much popular 
clamour has, of late, been directed, and to whofe manceuvres 
dettructive confequences have been afcribed, more from a be- 
lief in the extent of their ability to do mifchief, than from 
any pofitive proof of their having actually done it—fore/fallers 
and monopolizers ;—we cannot but think that the arguments of 
Mr. Burke, Dr. Adam Smith, and the Editor of the Tra& 
before us, however theoretically juft, are practically falfe; 
that is to fay, that they are inapplicable to the prefent ftate of 
the country, in which the acquifition of enormous capitals 
has rendered that practicable which, fome years ago, might 
truly have been deemed almoft impoifible. It is a well-known 
fact that avery {mall number of perfons—of that defcription 
called monied men—can monopolize all the floating frock in the 
market, whenever they wifh to raife the funds ; and we have 
heard the opinion of one of them, that the price of corn 
might certainly be railed by fimilar means. On this topic the 
opinion of fuch a man has, we confels, much greater weight 
with us than the united opinions of all the theoretical farmers 
in the kingdom. Having faid this, we muft not be fuppofed to 
fanction the popular idea, that the prefent high price of corn 
is imputable to a {puit of monopoly ; a variety of caufes have 
concurred to produce it; but we neither agree with thofe who 
wholly exclude from them monopoly and foreftalling, nor 
with {uch as conlider thefe as the efhcient caufe. 

The new Company tor fupplying the metropolis with flour 
and bread, eftablifhed for the laudable purpofe of reducing 
the price of thefe articles of primary neceflity, are treated, 
much too difrefpectfully by the Editor, who calls them “ hu- 
mane badgers and jobbers, charitable millers, fentimental 
mealmen, and philanthropic bakers.” If thefe gentlemen 
failed, as the Editor thinks, to prove the exiftence of a-com- 
bination among thefe trades, they certainly required no proof 
to demonttrate, to the conviction of every man, the exiitence 
of a great and alarming evil, which none of the ordinary re- 
medics were adequate to remove ; and as certainly their adver- 
faries fupplied no proof of any bad tendency which the pro- 
pofed eftablifhment could have, while the probability of its 

ood effects was evident to a vaft majority of the country. 

Thefe “ Thoughts and Details” were meant to be moulded 
** into a more popular fhape,” and to be addreffed, in the form 
of letters, to the author’s friend Mr. Arthur Young. But it is 
fingular that on one material point, there exifts a total difagree- 
ment between the two friends ; for while Mr, Burke aflerts, that 
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« jt is not true that the rate of wages has not encreafed with 
the nominal price of provifions ;” and that it ought not always 
to bear the fame proportion to the price of provifions, Mr. 
Young, in a late number of his Annals of Agriculture, has 
contended that a neceflary rife in the rate of wages has been 
prevented, and laments fuch prevention as anevil. ‘* Who 
can decide when Doctors difagree ?” We fhall not attempt to 
decide, but we certainly think that there are much ftrength 
and judgement i in Mr. Burke’s remarks on the labouring poor, 
and on their wages ; though, at the fame time, we are of opi- 
nion, that it is not impracticable to regulate wages at all 
times, on a general principle, fo as to eftablifh a due propor- 
tion between the wages and the valuable labour for which they 
are the reward. ‘The grand object to be attained ts to enable 
the labourer in spar nengy f at ali times, to buy the fame given 
quantity of the produce of the Jand with his weekly allowance. 
The fubject i is onc of great difficulty, and much delicacy is re- 
quired in the difcuflion of it. In the juttice of the following 
obfervations we fully concur: 

“ Tf the happinefs of the animal man (which certainly goes fome- 
where towards the happinefs of the rational man) be the object of our 


eftimate, then I affert, without the leaft hefitation, that the condi.’ 


tion of thofe who labour (in all defcriptions of labour, and in all gra. 
dations of labour, from the higheft to the loweit inclufively) is on 
the whole extremely meliorated, if more and better food is any ftand- 
ard of melioration. ‘They work more, it isvertain; but they have 
the advantage of their augmented labour; yet whether that increafe 
of labour be on the whole a good or an ev:/, is a coniideration that 
would lead us a great way, and is not for my prefent purpofe. But 
asto the faét of the meilioration of their dict, 1 fhall enter into the 
detail of proof whenever I am called upon: in, the mean time, the 
known difficulty of contenting them with any thing but bread made 
of the fineft flour, and meat of the firft quality, 1s proot futlicient. 
‘© I further aflert, that even, under all the hardthips of the laft 
year, the labouring people did, either out of their direct gains, or 
from charity, (which ic feems is now an imult co them) in tact, fare 
better than they did, in feafons of common plenty, 50 or 60 years 
ago; or even at the period of my Envlih obfers ahs which is 
about 44 years. ITeven affert, that fall as many in that clafs, as 
ever were known to do it before, continued to fave money ; and this 
Ican prove, fo far as my own information and ¢xperien e exicnd,’ 


The next leading principle, developed in this traét, is the 
impropriety and impdlicy of all legiflative interference in regu- 
lating the price of provifions ; ; and freedom, in its moft com- 
prehenfive and unlimited fenfe, is confidered as the very foul 
of all commerce. Here practice and theory are certainly at 
variance. Under the ancient Monarchy of France, in molt of 
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the cities of that vaft and well-regulated kittgdom, the price 
of provifions was exprefsly regulated by law ; and never dig 
the writer of this article, during a Jong refidence in that coun. 
try, hear a fingle complaint uttered, either by farmer, dealer, 
or confumer, againft fuch regulation, or of any one evil con. 
fequence that was ever known to refult from it. But, not to 
go fo far for proofs, let us afk what is the affze of bread but 
a regulation of the price of provifion by law? However in. 

enious, then, the {peculations of theoretical writers may be, 
Some ftrong their objections may appear upon paper, until 
the principle which they reprobate thall have been proved, by 
experience, to be deferving of reprobation, we fhall continue 
to oppofe fad to argument. “The fame obje€tions may be made 
to the reafoning upon the freedom of commerce ; almoft the 
whole code of our commercial laws, our reftrictions upon the 
Eaft-India trade, a!! our provifions againft fmuggling, and all 
our Excife laws, fuffice to fhew that the moft rigid and fevere 
regulations may be adopted which ai] operate as checks upon 
fuch freedom, without the finalleft danger to, or diminution 
of, commerce. The example of thefe laft laws may farther 
ferve as an anfwer to thofe who contend that we have no right 
to take any farmcr’s or dealer’s ftock of corn. We have, at all 
times, a right to render private convenience fubfervient to pub- 
lic good, and fhould exercife fuch right, whenever the welfare 
of the State requires it. On the other hand, private individu- 
als fhould never be allowed to profit by public calamity any 
further than the abfolute neceffity of the cafe requires, What 
we have formerly faid upon this fubje& we fhail here repeat, 
that the firft ftep to be taken, is to relieve the public mind 
from all doubt and uncertainty; this can only be done by 
afcertaining the quantum of corn in the kingdom; if it be 
proved that there is fuch a fcarcity as will juftify the prefent 
high price, the difpenfations of Providence muft be fubmitted 
to with refignation, and not amurmur, we are perfuaded, will 
be heard. In that cafe, too, we fhould deem it highly expe- 
dient to pafs a law, prohibiting the ufe of rye, barley, and 
‘oats, for any other purpofe than that of making bread, either 
with or without a mixture of wheat flour. 

If a farmer had really the right, as itis contended he has in 
the tract before us, to fend hts corn to market, or to keep it 
back, in fhort, to fupply or not to fupply the public wants, as 
his intereft or caprice may fugeelt> it follows, of courfe, that 
he would have a right entirely to withhold it, or, in other 
words, to ftarve the public ! 

What Mr. Burke fays of the condition of farmers is dire&ly 


contradi€tory to our no very limited experience on the fubjec. 
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« It is very rare that the moft profperous farmer, counting the 
value of his quick and dead ftock, the intereft of the money he turns, 
ther with his own wages as a bailiff or overfeer, ever does make 
twelve or fifteen per centum by the year on his capital. 1 {peak of 
the profperous. In moft of the parts of England which have fallen 
within my obfervation, I have rarely known a farmer, who to his 
own trade has not added fome other employment or traffic, that, after 
a courfe of the moft unremitting parfimony and labour (fuch for the 
greater part is theirs!, and perfevering in his bufinefs for a long courfe 
of years, died worth more than paid his debts, leaving his pofterity 
to continue in nearly the fame equal conflié between induttry and 
want, in which the laft predeceflor, and a long line of predeceflors 
before him, lived and died. 
“© Obferve that I fpeak of the generality of farmers who have 
not more than from one hundred and fifty to three or four hundred 


acfes.’’ 


All that we have feen of this defcription of men has led us 
to draw a very different conclufion. We have known numbers 
of them who have made ample fortunes; and their mode of 
living, and of educating their children, far exceeds, in point 
of melioration and improvement, or, more properly fpeaking, 
of fhow and expence, every thing which Mr. Burke has fo 
juftly ftated refpeéting the poor. 

Equally contrary to our experience and belief is the doctrine 
advanced concerning middle men, 


«© What is true of the farmer is equally true of the middle man ; 
whether the middle man ats as fa€tor, jobber, falefman, or f{pecula- 
tor, in the markets of grain. Thefe traders are to be left to their 
free courfe ; and the more they make, and the richer they are, and 
the more largely they deal, the better both for the farmer and con- 
fumer, between whom they form a natural and moft ufeful link of 
connection ; though, by the machinations of the old evil counfellor, 
Envy, they are hated and maligned by both parties.’” 


Tous it appears, that the profits of thefe intermediate agents 
muft inevitably enhance the price of the article which they are 
employed to fell ; and that though, in fome inftances, they can- 
not well be difpenfed with, they can, at beft, be confidered 
only as neceffary evils. On the fubje&t of Gin we have again 
the misfortune to differ moft effentially from Mr. Burke. 


“© As to what is faid, in a phyfical and moral view, againft the 
home confumption of fpirits, experience has long fince taught me very 
little to refpeét the declamations on that fubject, whether the thunder 
of the laws, or the thunder of eloquence, ‘ is hurled on gin,’ always 
I am thunder-proof. The alembic, in my mind, has furnifhéd to 
_ the world a far greater benefit and blefling, than if the opus — 
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had been really found by chemiftry, and, like Midas, we could tur 
every thing into gold. 

‘© Undoubtedly there may be a dangerous abufe in the excefs of 
fpirits ; and at one time I am ready to believe the abufe was great, 
When (pirits are cheap, the bufinefs of drunkennefs is atchieved with 
little time or labour; but that evil I contideg to be wholly done away, 
Obfervation for the latt forty years, and very particularly for the lat 
thirty, has furnifhed :ne with ten inftances of drunkennefs from other 
caufes, for one from this. Ardent fpirit is a great medicine, often 
to remove diftempers, much more frequently to prevent them, or to 
chafe them away 1n their beginnings. It is not nutritive in axy great 
degree. But, if not food, it greatly alleviates the want of it. It 
invigorates the ftomach for the digeltion of poor meagre diet, not 
eafily alliable to the human conttitution, Wine the poor cannot touch, 
Beer, as applied to many occafions, (as among feamen and fifhermen 
for inftance) will by_no means do the bufinefs. Let me add, what 
wits infpired with champaign and claret, will turn into ridicule ; it 
is a medicine for the mind. Under the preffure of the cares and for. 
rows of our mortal condition, men have at all times, and in all coun. 
tries, called in fome phyfical aid to their moral confolations ;_ wine, 
beer, opium, brandy, or tobacco. 

‘© 1 confider therefore the itopping of the diftillery, ceconomically, 
financially, commercially, medicinally, and in fome degree morally 
too, asa meafure rather well meant than well confidered. It is too 
precious a facrifice to prejudice.” 


Weare fully convinced, and our conviction is the refult of 
attentive confideration, and much opportunity for deep obfer- 
vation, that the home confumption of fpirits is as excef/ive as 
ever; and that it has tended, and ftill tends, more to injure 
the health, and to corrupt the morals, of the lower clafles of 
people than any other caufe (we had nearly faid than all other 
caufes) whatever !—It is therefore phyficaily and morally bad ; 
and we cannot but confider the beneficial effects here afcribed 
to it, as favouring much more ftrongly of prejudice, than the 
ftoppage of the diftillery, which to us, we confeis, has appeared 
not merely a falutary, but a neceffary, meafure. 

We have beftowed more attention, and commented with 
greater freedom, on this tract, becaufe our known attachment 
to Mr. Burke, and our known admiration of his political prin- 
ciples, will effectually fecure us from ail imputation of preju- 
dice againft him ; and becaufe we know that every thing which 
comes from his pen will be read by his friends, and by the 
public at large, who have not the duty of critics impofed upon 
them, with that predile€tion in its favour, which too ofeen 
precludes the exerscife of cool reafon, and deliberative judg- 
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Art. X. The Charge of Samuel, Lord Bifop of Rochefter, 
to the Clergy of his Diocefe, delivered at his fecond General 
Vifitation in the Year 1800. Publifhed at the Requeft of the 
Clergy. 4to. Pp. 36. 1s. 6d. Robfon. London. 


HE true Chriftian zeal and vigilance of our Prelates, ex 

erciied at a period when zeal and vigilance are more pe- 
culiarly and more generally neceflary, than at any other period 
within the recollection of the oldeft man living, cannot fail to 
afford the higheft fatisfaction to all who take a deep and active 
concern in the general interefts of religion, and the welfare of 
the eftablithed Church. If their examples were univerfally 
followed by the Minifters of the Eftablifhment, if the fame 
Spirit, the tame fenfe of duty, pervaded every clafs of its 
members, its enemics would have little to hope, its friends 
but little to dread. The learned Prelate, whofe Charge is 
before us, begins his paftoral admonition, with a brief refer- 
ence to the prefent ftate of the Chriftian world, and to the 
cauizs by which it was produced, Here, as might be expected, 
his Lordfhip delineates, in ftrong but true colours, the cha- 
racters of the French Atheifts; and accurat ely defcribes the 
nature and tendency of their peftiferous productions. After a 
general notice of the numerous vehicles, by which they have 
ipread the poifon, ** in the moft unfufpicious form, wide over 
the civilized world,” the Bifhop proceeds 'to particulatize : 


“© OF many inftances, which ]_ might produce in proof of this 
affertion, I thall felect only two: the one, a work univerfally known 
and redde; the other, from the abftrufenefs of “ig fubjett, redde 
only by fcholars of a particular clafs, for by fuch oul y can it be redde, 
and known perlmps to no other: yet both works, in a fcientitic 
light, of a very fuperior calt. The onc is the famous Encyclopedie. 

‘his was undertaken by a knot of Atheitts, at the faggeftion of the 
leader of the band, as a.work which would prove highly conducive 
to the fuccefs of their plot, by che opportunities it would afford them, 
in the wey in which it was propo'ed to them to manage ir, in which in. 
deed they have manag. dii, ot difleminating their own princi vies, of 
bringing d arknefs, ht mp and uneerta inty, upon the firft principles 
of Religion : ind Morals, ana of perplesiag the inquifitive mind with 
the fubtlety of difinembere ed difguiiuos “upon abitrufe metaphyfical 
queltions ; difquifition, not given altogether, but broken into parts, 
and fcattered as it were in fragments through the work ; care Reins 


taken, that what feems proved i in one article fhali feem to be cofifuted 
under another ; while the reader is ttudioufly referred from one to 
the other of thefe contradictory articles; that, if he is a ftudious 
enquirer after Truth, he may derive nothing from the moft diligent 
confultation of thefe omnifcient volumes but the torment of Doubt, 
Miitrufi, and univerfal Sceprticifin. Floundering in that muddy 
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ocean, for acertain length of time, it will be well with him indeed, 
if its troubled waters float him not at laft, when his ftrength is fpent, 
to the dreary fhores of Atheifm. For, if a man, who has once 
believed in God, can but be brought to waver and doubt in that 
belief; the end will generally be, that there will be no God for him, 
To bring mankind in general, flily and unawares, to this ftate, was 
the object of the Encyclopedie. 

‘¢ The other inftance I would mention, of fcience preffed into the 
caufe of irreligion, is a work of the Marquis de Condorcet ; a pro. 
found Mathematician, but a moft hardened Atheift, and, as Atheifts 
always are, an enemy to all moral order. This wretch, a few years 
before the French Revolution, compofed a work of deep erudition 
in the Doétrine of Chances; in which Problems of great curiofity 
and great difficulty were fuccefsfully difcuffed. But the Book, be. 
fides its vifible fcientific purport, had a latent moral object ; and 
this was, to infinuate an opinion, that there is no fuch thing as 
Certainty ; confequently, no fuch thing as Truth: that verifimilitude 
(or probability) is the utmoft to which we can attain ; and that the 
only ftandard of verifimilitude is a majority of fuffrages. For this 
cohen was the profeffed fubject of the book, ‘ To cftimate the pro. 

ability of right decifion by the majority of votes in popular af 
femblies.”’ 


Moft juft is the following ob{ervation, and moft earneftly do 
we pray that it may meet with the attention which it fo 
richly deferves. 


‘© The phrenzy, which has feized the French, is of that nature, 
that it muit be expected to {pread, wherever it is not encountered by 
the moft determined energies of Government, and by a great ftrength 
of found religious principle in private life. All will be loft (for a 
feafon at leaft) where the government is patient and paffive ; or, which 
is more immediately your concern, my Reverend Brethren, where 
individuals are lukewarm, and, moft of all, where the Minifters 


of the Gofpel are remifs and negligent.’’ 


‘We truft that the following remarks upon an apology, which 
we have ourfe!ves frequently heard offered for the atrocious 
conduct of the French regicides to their clergy, will havea 
proper effe& upon thofe who have been accuftomed to offer 
it ;—we do not expect it will undeceive them; for we are 
perfuaded they were never dece:ved; but we hope that it will, 
at leaft, make them filent, by the natural operation of fhame, 
combined with the certainty of expofure. 


«© A fecond remark I have to make upon the French bu‘inefs is, 
that the apology, which is fometimes attempted for the French 
Atheiits, and may pafs too eafily upon perfons oi {uperficial informa. 
tion and weak difcernment, that their enmity agvinit the religion of 
their country was excited by a jut abhorrence of the corruptions of 
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the Church of Rome ; that they were no enemies to the Gofpel in its 
purity, and have even rendered fervice to true religion by their fuc- 
cefsful oppofition, as I have heard it faid, to intolerance and fuperftition 3 
isa mott unfounded falfe affertion. The real objeét of the fettled 
averfion of the Arheiftical confpiracy was nothing that is erroneous 
and exceptionable in Popery : it was every thing that is good, amia- 
ble, and holy in Chriftianity. ‘They railed, it is true, at Super. 
fition. But Religion and Superftition in their phrafeology were 
fynonyms ; and Religion was the real object of their abufe. They 
talked in raptures of ‘univerfal toleration, Bat what they meant by 
the word, as appears by their confidential explanations to one another, 
was neither more or lefs, than the facrilegious project of feizing upon 
all property fet apart for the maintenance of any eftablifhed church of 
any form, or of any religious inftitution, Had the twelve Apottles 
been living upon earth, and preaching the Gofpel in France, in the 
times of V Foltaite, D’Alembert, and Diderot ; the twelve Apottles, 
as they would have exceeded all other Clergy i in the energy of their 
preaching, and the fanctity of their lives, would have incurred, more 
than any other Clergy, the reproach and infult of thofe Children of 
Hell. 

“« The proofs of this heavy accufation are eafily to be drawn from 
the principles avowed in their publications, from the fentiments ex- 
prefled in their familiar epiflles, and from every ftep in their conduct, 
What are the opprobious names, which Voltaire beftaws upon Chrift 
himfelf*, and upon the holy Apoitles +? Such, my Brethren, as I 
cannot repeat, nor could you hear without horror, What are the 
maxims, which we find in the works of his favourite difciples? © The 
nniverfal caufe,’ fays one, * that God of the Philofophers, the Jews, 
and the Chriftians, is not hing more than a chimera and a phanto: m.°” 
© The wonders of Nature,’ fays another, © far from proclaiming a 
God, are but the nec eeflary effects of matter prodigioufly diverfified.? 
—€ There are no means of knowing,® fays a third, ‘ whether there 
be or be nota God. No means of keno wing whether there be any 
difference between good and evil.’—* The immortality of the foul,’ 
fays a fourth, § is a dogma of barbarians, gloomy, difheartening, and 
contrary to all legiflation,’—* Virtue and probity,’ fays a fifth, © in 
private life, is but the habit of a¢tions perfonally ufetui. Perfonal 
intereft is the only and univerfal criterion of the merit of human 
actions. Modefty in the female fex,’ fays the fane grave moralift, 
‘is but an invention of refined voluptuoufnefs, and morals have nothing 
to fear from the generous paffion of love. Filial piety is more an 
affair of education, than of nature; and the laws, which enjoin the 
perpetual cohabitation of man and wife, are barbarous and cruel.’ 

** Now I afk, upon what principle is this abufe of the Son of God, 
thefe daring difputations againit the very being of a God, thefe at- 
tempts to obliterate the dittinGions of right and wrong, to confound 
the fair with the ufeful, and to reconcile men to all manner of immo- 
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vality ; how are fuch language and fuch maxims to be reconciled with 
that reverence for the fubttance of pure Chriftianity, which is aferi- 
bed to this flagitious junto by their apologifts ; when they gravely 
tell us, that the quarrel was with the abufes of religion, not with 
religion itfelf: at moft but with Popery, not with Chriftianity, in 
the form in which it appears in the Proteftant churches of England, 
Sweden, Germany, and Geneva? How is it then that thefe friends 
of the reformed churches could find no better name for the faith of 
the Genevois, but that of ‘ the fooleries of John Calvin*?’ How 
is it that they never fpeak of Luther, but in contradiétion to the truth 
of hiftory, and: to the evidence of the man’s own writings, in which 
though dead he yet fpeaketh, as a dull ftupid fellow, given up to 
wine and women? Whence was Voltaire’s exultation, in the prof. 
pect of the fall of the Church of England ; upon which he feafted his 
imagination, as the inevitable confequence of the truths, he calls 
them, propagated in this ifland by the pen of his brother-blafphemer, 
Hume? Was all this from pure love of the refotmation ? And was 
the offence taken at the worthip of the Blefled Virgin in the Church 
gf Rome the motive, with the democracy of apoftate France, to drefs 
up a {trumpet in the emblems of the Goddefs of Liberty, and, under 
that title, to pay divine honours to that living idol of their own 
creation? Was it abhorrence of idolatry, that induced them to 
revive the Pagan rites in the dedication of altars to Liberty and Reafon, 
and in the ceremonies by which they honour the nemory of their dead, 
while they confign their bodies to eternal fleep? If thefe things 
are too abfurd to be believed, the inevitable conclufion muft be, that 
pure genuine Chriftianity is what the impious confederacy would ob- 
literate ; which carries us on to this further conclufion, that they will 
attack it in every fhape, and in every place; and for this purpofe, 
indeed, they have their emiflaries in every quarter.”’ 


Long as-our extracts have already been from this excellent 
Charge, we cannot refift the temptation of extracting one other 
paflage, though at the rifk of incurring an imputation of va- 
nity, from the perfect conformity of the obfervations and the 
fentiments which it contains with thofe which we have, at 
different times, fince the eftablifhment of our work, laboured 
fo ftrongly to imprefs on the minds of our readers. 


«6 Still the operations of the enemy are going on. Still going on 
by ftratagem. The ftratagem tlill a pretence of Reformation. But 
the reformation the very reverfe of what was before attempted. 
Inftead of divefling religion of its myfteries, and reducing it 
to a mere philofophy in fpeculation, and to a mere morality in 
practice; the plan is now to affeét a great zeal for orthodoxy ; 
40 make great pretenfions to an extraordinary meafure of the 
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Holy Spirit’s influence ; to alienate the minds of the people from the 
Ehablithed Clergy, by reprefenting them as fordid worldlings ; with. 
out ay concern about the fouls of men: indifferent to the reli gion 
which they ought to teach, and to which the laity are attached ; "and 
deftitute of the Spiritof God. In many parts ot ihe kingdom new 
conventicles have been opened in great number, and congregations 
formed of one knows not what denomination. The paitor is often, 
in appearance at leaft, an ills erate peafant, or mechanic. ‘The con. 
gregation is vifited occafionally by preachers from a difts ance. Sund; Ve 
{chools are opened in connection, with thefe conventicles. ‘There is 
much reafon to fufpect, that the expences of thefe fchools and conven. 
ticles are defrayed by affociations formed in different places. For the 
preachers and fchoolmafters are obferved to engage in expences, for the 
fupport and advancement of their inftituri: ns to which, if we may 
judge from appearance, their own means mutt be alcogether inadequate. 
The poor are even bribed, by fmall pecuniary gifts from cime to time > 
to fend their children to thefe chools of they know not what, rather 
than to thofe connected with the Ettablifhed Church, in which they 
would be bred in the principles of true religion and loyalty. It is 
very remarkable, that thefe new congregations of non-dek ripts have 
been moitly formed, fince the Jacobins have been laid under the re. 
ftraint of thofe two moft falatary ftatutes, commonly known by the 
names of the Sedition and the Treafon Bill. A cireumftance which 
gives much ground for fufpicion, that Sedition and Atheifin are the 
real objects of thefe inflitutions, rather than religion. Indeed, in 
fome places this is known to be the cafe. In one topic the teachers 
of all thefe congregations agree ; abufe of the Eftablithed Clergy, as 
negligent of their flocks, cold in their preaching, and deftitute of the 
Spirit. In this they are joined by perfons of a very ditierent catt ; 
whom a candour, of which they on their part fet but « poor example, 
18 unwilling to ful pect of any ill « defign ; though 1 itis difficulr to ace 
quit them of the imputation of an indifcretion in their zeal, which, 
in its confequences, may be productive of mifchict very remote, J be. 
lieve, from their intentions. Ic is a dreadful aggravation of the 
dangers of the prefent crifis in this country, that perfons of real piety 
fhould, without knowing tt, be lending their aid to the couunon ene- 
my, and making the mfelves in effect accomplices in a confpiracy againtt 
the Lord, and againft his Chrift.. The Jacobins of this couniry, I 
very much fear, ase, at this moment, making a tool of Methocifm, 
jutt as the illuminées of Bavaria made a tool of Freematonry ; while 
the real Methodiit, like the real Free-mafon, is kept in utter igno. 
rance of the wicked enterprize the counterfeit has in hand, 

‘© What. meafures it may become the wifdom ot the Legillature to 
adopt, to ftop the progrefs of this growing evil, is a point upon which 
{ fhall not touch in this afflembly. ‘The quettion, my Bicthren, for 
your confideration, is what affiftance the Church ot Gud has a right 
to expect from you: much fhe has a right to expect, for much may 
be done by you, in your proper character (a character of great public 
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utility and of high dignity, when it is well fuftained) of Parith 
Priefis.”’ 


The advice to the Clergy which follows this paffage is motk 
excellent. If purfued it cannot but produce the moft benef. 
cial effects. On the fubject of Sunday Schools, as, indeed, 
on moft other fubjests, the fentiments of this learned prelate, 
are perfectly cielnene with ourown. They are ‘* Inititu- 
tions that may be very beneficial, or very pernicious, accord- 
ing as they are well or ill condué ted, and according as they 
are placed in proper or improper hands.” The concluding 
admonitions on the fubject of fchifm, and the remarks on the 
proper mode cf preaching, cannot be too often nor too gene- 
rally perufed, If there be any thing on which we do not per- 
fectly agree with the Bifhop, it is in his recommendation to 
avoid “ the dark fubject of predettination and election,” and 
the unqualified praife of Calvin. His Lordfhip cannot be ig- 
norant of the bad purpofes to which the Methodifts have per- 
verted thefe doétrines, and of the clamour which they have 
endeavoured to raife again{t the regular Clergy by their grofs 
milrepreientation and perverfion of them; and if the Clergy 
were wholly to abftain from all difcuffion of thefe queitions, 
how are the 1]! effects of fuch mifreprefentation and perverfion 
to be prevented ?—T'ruly, however, does his Lordthip obferve, 
that there is a fubjeét ** upon which the people of this coun- 
try in general much want good teaching.” 


© T mean the nature of the Church, the neceflity of Church Com. 
munion, and the danger of Schifm, Upon thee points | know no- 
thing fo weil calculated for genera) edification, as a tract, intituled, 
“An Effay on the Church,’’ by the late Reverend Walliam Jones, 
fome time ot Pluckley, in this county, but laft of Nayland, in Sut- 
folk. It has lately been re-publithed, in a fimall fize, and at a cheap 
rate, by the Society for Promoting Chriftian Knowledge, of which 
the author had been many years a moft ufeful member, Of that faith- 
ful fervane of God I can fpeak, both from perioral knowledge, and 
from his writings, He was a man of quick penetration, of extenfive 
Jearning, and the foundett piety. And he h id, beyond any other man 
T ever knew, the talent of writing upon the deepett fubjects to the 
plaineft unc leritindings. He 1s gone to his reft, and his works, we 
trutt, follow him. His Catholic Doétrine of the Trinity, and this 
Effay on the Church, cannot have too wide a circulation.” 


Having quoted fo largely from the book, and having thereby 
afforded our readers fo fair an opportunity of judging for them- 
felves, nothing remains tor us tu add, but ftrenuoufly to re- 
commend it to general perufal, 
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SURGERY, and MEDICINE. 


a 

Art. XI. Memorval concer ning the present State of Military and Naval 

Surgery, addressed several Years ago, to the Right Eonourable Earl 

Spencer, First Lard of the Admiralty; And now Submitted to the Public. 

By John Bell, Surgeon. 8vo. Longman and Rees. Londvn. 
1800. 


EFORE we presume to make many observations on this pam- 

phlet, we shall lay before our readers the opinion which 
the author entertains of the navy and army surgeons in general ; 
his sentiments with respect to the public service in which they are 
employed; his plan for removing the great evils which, in his 
opinion, attend that service ; and, lastly, (he reasons which pointed 
him out to himselfas the proper person for coming forward and. 
giving advice to his Majesty’s Mimistry on this occasion. As, for 
instance, his great humanity, his disinteresied feelings, his loyalty, 
his dissatisfaction, but not disaffection, his vast abilities capable 
of assisting even the wisest, his industry, his honest, his becoming 
diligence, and, aboveall, the superior advantages of his education 
at Sheerness and Yarmouth, where he saw the wounded seamen 
aiter the battle of Camperdown. 

His opinion of the navy and army surgeons. 

«“ Uneducated men, or rather uneducated boys, swarm up 
from all parts of the country, and to the disgrace of humanity and 
science assume the name and office of surgeons.  (P. 2! )— 
They enter into the public service, not from enthusiasm but from 
despair, (e 16.) and,” I might appeal to the public, “ whether 
young men entering into the navy or army, have, in general, 
serious or manly thoughts of their profession?” — (1did.) 

It appears to our author that government thinks wrong, in sup- 
posing that an examination can ascertain the qualifications of a 
surgeon, and that it acts foolishly in requiring one. Slight exami- 
nations, says he, are but an encouragement to ignorance.—Severe 
examinations harden offenders. (rp. 17.) What will examinations 
avail? truly nothing, (vr. 1%,) the most ignorant creature may defy 
the scrutiny of the wisest and most pencirating.—{ have known 
the most ignorant answer with petulance and fluency. (idid.) 

His sentiments with respect to the public service. 

«© How shall I venture to tell you of the melancholy state inte 
which the public service has fallen? Jt mever was respectable, it is 
mow disgraceful. (P. 8.) When a young man enters into the navy, 
his education is but ill begun, and cannot improve; he is put dowa 
into a hole, there to remain for years. (74i¢.) To te life ofa 
navy surgeon these are, God knows, no seductions, (®. 9.) those 
very pensions which government has held out as perinag@ent rew ards 
are but as bribes for such young surgeons to continue their services 
only in the days of their ignopance. (tdid.) T le want of medical 
assistance is publicly acknowledged. Offers of advanced pay are 
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proposed in daily advertisements. What is this but an invitation 
to the young, the ne edy, the adventurous, to enter into situations 
for which they are quite unequal; why this ts hire and sak: ary for 
murder. If, in what I say, there be one word of truth, the system 
is wrong in all its essential parts. p. 21 -) Be assured tliat in 
this respect our own country, ‘this country of nel, ind, so renowned 
tor humanity and courage is below all the other nations of E aurope, 
(ry. 40.) Indeed, my | Jord, this is a serious business, and men willing 
to find in ail thatis done, nothing but negligence and waste will 
say in derision, here, now, we see how government may, by a mean 
economy, ruin the most important of all establishments. The 
British seaman shall be more helpless in the day of battle, than the 
asant employed in peaceful labours—the most dangerous service 
Sordiy extorts from such a government even the appearance of care, 
(v..11.) These things, my Lord, must make a strong mgennnon 
on the public mind ; and must create very awful feclings in th; 
who are concerned. (i4fd.) Can such things be, and you that 
do behold them, still preserve the natural ruby of your checks ? 
(p.12.) Our profession have been charged with disaffection. No, 
my Lord, butamong many ignorant there are some learned. Can 
such men go out on dangerous service without feeling themselves 
ill supported in ther duties* Can they obey the de sspotic orders 8 
men ignorant of every thing like science, without f cling then 
selves degraded ? Have they a pirectory of men of talents ne 
“nee to appeal to in all their dit ricultie se? LT believe they have 
not; and thence it is that men are dissatisfied not disaffected,” 
(Pp. 37, 38.) 
To remove the evils of which he complains, the author proposes 
“ aSPLENDID NATIONAL INSTITUTE Of naval and military sur- 
gery; something in imitation of the French academy of surgery, 
the surgical school of Prussia, the school of surgery in Ryssia, the 
great military college of surgery in Germany, and the military 
school of surgery in Holland.” (Pr. 39, 40.) The pupils of this 
school are to wear a uotform, to take an oath of allegiance to go- 
vernment, and'to be always in readiness for the public service. As 
a compensation, they are to he instructed grat.s; but before they 
enter into actual se rv K ‘e, to board and lodge it would seem at the 1 
own expence, for we the expence of the state is to be an e xpence 
which amounts after all to a few salaries to a few teachers.” 
(rp. 25.) Atthe same time, the service of the pupils is to be volun- 
tary, and their oath not to be considered as binding ; for, though the 
oat h tequired them “to be serviceable to government in every 
way. (Pr. 30.) Yet “* those who hav: ng once taken the oath, 
wish to leave the service should pay up, upon tors: king ‘the school, 
all their arrears of fees ; and put oti that uniform w hic h isthe badge 
of their attachment to the service 6f their country.” (rp. 30.) “They 
should have, in short, every inducement (o serve, but should feel no 
bondage in serving. They should be attached to the school only, 
by the usefulness of their studies, but they should be allowed to 
leave it with novother forfeiture than that of losing their place and 
precedence. 
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precedence.” (r. 34.) The author here, appears already to have 
changed the nature of the fortciture; but still he has principles, 
for he tells us, that ‘* even ina discourse, loose and desultory as 
this is, there must be principles.” (vv. 24.) 

The teacher of this school, 

The teacher must be a inan of uncommon talents, (pr. 41.) and 
though our author be not fit nor willing to be removed from that 
soil where chance has rooted him, yet every thing rests with his 
Lordship ; and such honourable difficulties he would not decline ; 
(p. 41.) even although it be the peculiar privilege of his profession 
to have higher and more honourable rewards than any government 
can bestow, (p, 42.) There are men in the watind departments 
of the army and navy, and, he trusts, not a few, capable of esta- 
blishing, by their ow» unassisted endeavours, that national school which 
the state of science, and the welfare of the community, and even 
the interest of the lowest of their own order require; (v. $7.) but 
heis none ofthem. The person who encounters these honourable 
difficulties, and he would not decline them, must have a salary, 
in all respects the perfect command of his school. (pr. 29.) He 
must, too, be the source of honour and promotion. For the cha- 
racter of so rich an education to those young men, whom the 
teacher might prefer to such stations, would ensure them all kinds 
of promotion, and would be such a reward as money could not 
equal. (pr. 29.) He must likewise have a dissecting room, a lece 
ture room, a house of assistants, a library continually increasing, 
two amanuenses to write his lectures, studies, communications, 
and extracts; (P.29.) and might see the maxims of his regular 
book of anatomy and surgery enforced, and illustrated by cases 
and observations of his pupils. (Pp. 28.) If he performed occa- 
sional duties, they should be without expence to himself, that he 
might do them easily and voluntary, that he might perform them 


- 
oo 


with zeal. (p. 33.) In return for these small favours he must, or 
rather he would, for his duties ought to be voluntary, that he 
might perform them with zeal, he would teach anatomy and surgery. 


Apply them to the peculiar duties of the military surgeon. 

Would instruct his pupils in medical geography, how to make 
choice of encampments, (a new office for a surgeon) and how to 
convert churches into hospitals. Would teach military economics 
aud all methods of preventing disease. Would cause his pupils to per- 
form operations on the dead body. Would point out for them a 
future plan of study, make for them a selection of books, show 
them how to think for themselves, and would seach .them this truth, 
that he only begins that education which they must complete by their own 
industry. (Pp. 26, 27, 28.) 

Although examinations be useless and no test of merit ; and 
although severe examinations only harden offenders, he would have 
his pupils examined severely (Pp. 33.) by a board of controul, and 
would make them answer, like masters in their profession, even 
before they had begun to practise; (P. 32.) that is, when they had 
only begun the education which they were to complete by their 
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own industry, or, to use our author’s words, he would make the 
most ignorant creature answer, with petulance and fluency, so as 
to defy the scrutiny of the wisest and most penetrating. Govern- 
ment, he insinuates, thinks wrong, and acts foolishly in requiring 
an examination. But he, in requiring the same, thinks wisely, 
and acts prudently ; for he may do the same things by the spirit in 
sincerity, which other men are tempted to, and, at the devil’s 
instance, do. 

The advantages, the honour, and greatness of this plan, demon- 
strated in anew way, by enthusiasm, affirmations, assertions, self- 
persuasions, and imaginations. 

I must write, says our author, with a degree of enthusiasm in 
regard tothe main object of my address. (pe. 8.) For it is easy 
for an enthusiast to imagine a splendid national institute, when he has 
but to imagine. (r.28.) I know, too well, that pians of national 
schools have been bat the reveries of enthusiastic men. (v. 33.) 
From the institution of a school of naval and military surgery, 
1 have imagined, and it is no dream, incalculable benefits to indivi- 
duals, to the profession, and to the state. (r.7.) J doaffirm, it 
would be an honour to this country, as the want of it is a dis- 
honour. (i4id.) Give then, to the surgeons of the army and 
Navy 2 corporation (a new request) and a school, and they will not, 
I am confident, be insensible of the return it is proper for them te 
make. (rp. 36.) How much do we value the marks of industry, 
humanity, and modest knowledge! Sure tokens of a useful man. 
And such, / am fersuaded, would be the character of every pupil 
bred in the military school. (pr. 35.) As well might government 
expect to find generals in the ranks, as military surgeons in a coun- 
try where thefe is no public school. (Pp. 15.) 

Having thus affirmed and imagined, been confident and _per- 
suaded of the honour and usefulness of his plan, he proceeds in the 
same masterly manner to demonstrate its greatness. “ 1 would have it 
operate, “ he says, with that independent influence which becomes 
a great institution,” downwards from the higher powers, having, by 
its constitution, the means of arrangement, economy, and energy 
within itself; and, my Lord, if I have a fear for the success of the 
plan which I have proposed, it is that it will be too useful, teo 
commanding to be suffered. Even here there is a danger in greatness ! 
On the first view ofa plan, in which other institutions will be ab- 
sorbed, lesser ofhces annihilated, and great appointments compre- 
hended with its sweeping circumference, what will not little men 
say? (pr. 40.) 

Once more allow me to express a wish to know, how this may be 
approved by those who are used to judge of matters connected 
with the state. (pv. 41.) It is encumbered with no little designs on 
my part. (p. 41.) It is in every sense a private communication, 
it is printed merely in token of respect. (Pr. 42.) 

Here follows, a most curious and entertaining history of the author, 
written by himself, giving a true and faithful account of his great 
humanity, his unaffected sensibility, his sincerity, his truth, his asto- 
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nishing disinterestedness, his uncommon industry, sith loyal and 
peaceable disposition, his obliging offer to assist even the wisest 
with his plans, his great application to naval and military surgery, 
his wonderful education at Sheerness and Yarmouth, with his honest 
and becoming diligence, highly worthy of the imitation of all litle 
masters and misses who may aspire to that eminence or those pri- 
vileges which he has attained ; privileges higher and more honour- 
able than any government can bestow. “ | beg leave” says he “to 
address your Lordship on a subject interesting to every man of 
humane feelings, and where every man having such feelings will claim a 

rivilege above allceremony. (p.1.) Nor shall affect a sensii- 
lity 1 do not feel. (P. 2.) No thinking nor feeling man will deny 
that this department needs to be reformed.—This is not the language 
of affected sensibility. —Sincerity and truth are the only apologies for 
this intrusion, (idid.) When I thus break through the indescribe- 
able feelings natural to my private station, it can be only witha sin- 
cere desire of being useful. It is an appeal which no one would 
care to make who 1s not sixcere, which no one would be able to 
make who has not studied these matters with diligence; (vy. 4) one 
claim I have, and will urge it for the sake of that good cause which 
Thave espoused, I nave studied my profession with honest diligence, 
and have applied myself also to the study of naval and military surgery with 
particular care. At one time I attended the wounded seamen at 
Sheerness and Yarmouth, with the humanity and industry of one that 
loves his profession; (pr. 3) this should avail me much, (éid.) when 
proposals arise from siacere motives, {rom no vain, presumptuous, 
speculating turn of mind, one who has himself studied with decom- 
ing diligence, should be heard with some degree of favour. (s4id.)_ I 
would not work upwards through interest, cabal, and petty solici- 
tation to your Lordship’s favour. (p. 40) I know my profession 
too well; J] have too serious an impression of the importance ofa 
naval school to propose any thing that cannot be accomplished; | 
have also, I trust, more discernment and real taste than to overload, 
&c. (p. 26) Iam not one of those wnindustrious, idle, turbulent men, 
who delight in complaming, changing, and reforming (Pp. 2) Lhave, 
J am conscious, no selfish views, no mean nor worldly cravings; no 
desires that [ would not be proud to avow; nota wish but tor the 
public good. (p.3) fam not building a ladder for myscit to climb 
up to some ambitious height. J am thinking more of others than myself; 
the execution of such a pian requires uncommon talents; let it be 
given fo the cvisest; whoever may be appointed to fulfil it, s/all want 
10 help that I can give. 1 will assist him with books, manuscripts, plans, 
or drawings heartily and honesily, without irritation, envy, or re- 
serve ; of which promise let this be my solemn and public sledge. 
It is the fate of those who attach themselves to scicoce to struggle 
with continual difficulties, but such honourable difficulties I would not 


decline, (rp. 41) though it is the feculiar privilege of ow prope stom to 
have higher and more honourable rewards than any government can bestow. 
(vp. 42) With such thoughts, labouring in my mind, and with the 
entire persuasion that your Lordship will be delighted, &c. 1 be- 
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gin and icave off without proceeding to those proofs which I cannes 
but give unwillingly. (v. 8) 


A FEW REMARKS. 


The author of this memorial has formed so precise an idea of the 
object at which he aims, that he wishes sometimes for a naval school, 
sometimes fora naval and military school, sometimes for a Corpo- 
ration of army and navy surgeons, and sometimes for nothing less 
than a sflen, lid national instit ute, and a Directory. He does not assert, 
that the mode of education in the medical sc hools, already esti sblish- 
ed, is any wise defective. The defect of education is r: ither ow ing, 
he thinks, to the poverty of the pupils and the want of ¢ neourage- 
ment in the service. Instead, however, of pointing out a method 
to remove this poverty or of recommending an increase of pay, he 
imagines, affirms, asserts, is persuaded and confident, that, inde ge 
ent of any othe t alteration whatever, the whole of the evils « 
which he complains would vanish at once, upon erecting a new 
and lucrative office for which, if we can trust his selfrecommenda- 
tion, he is so ve ry eminently qualified, that he is capable of assist- 
ing even the wisest. It is plain, therefore, that the melancholy 
state of the public service, and all the misfortunes which have be- 
fallen our country, have arisen entirely from the neglect of our 
author’s most extraordinary merits, a neglect which will certainly 
be considered by the latest posterity as an indelible stain, not only 
on his Majesty’s ministry and his Majesty’s reign, but even on the 
eighteenth century itse If. It is ve ery ey ‘ident from the strain of the 
memorial, that, were the author handsomely provided with a suit 
able oflice, the poverty of the pupils, and their future enc ourage- 
ment, might be disregarded. Notwithstanding their poverty they 
must remain at this school for years, trained to the peculiar studies 
of their department, (v.15) and boarding and lodging it would 
appear at their own expence, for it cannot be supposed that any of 
them are to possess those astonishing talents which enabled our 
author to acquire a most perfect and wonderful knowledge of naval 
and military surgery, by a transient peep into the hospitals of Sheer- 
ness and Yarmouth, where he, no douht, displayed his most singu- 
Jar modesty, his very small degree of assurance, an@ all his other 
excellent qualities so charaeteristic of a useful man. 

What great reason have we, and what great reason has the 
world in general, to lament his want of success? Had he been ap- 

ointed the sole or the principal person of the naval and military 
school, of the corporation of army and navy surgeons, or of the 


, splendid national institute and directory, he might probably have fa- 


voured the public with his new and marvellous method of acquiring 
experience by knowledge, instead of the vulgar and awkward w ay 
of acquiring k nowledge by experience. At present “ they return,” 
says he, “to the various schools of medicine to have knowledge and 
rofessional learning grafted on experience, because they were 
Dire d into the world too early to have their experience founded 
on previous knowledge.” (rp. 6) At first we supposed that this sen- 
tence 
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tence was, without intention, a blundering bull, or a slip of the 
pen, but have since been informed, that our author once published 
a Treatise upon Gunshot Wounds before he had seen either Sheer- 
ness or Yarmouth, dr had any knowledge whatever of the subject, 

except what he learned from re ading, hearsay, and his.own imagin- 
ation; and that this treatise of previous knowle ‘dye, without ex- 
perience, was (much to the credit of his great abilities) thought so 
truly wonderful at the time that m: ny, even of the most ignorant 
of his admirers, were much surprised that government then ‘did not 
issue orders for all the naval and military surgeons to attend his 
Lectures. It must certainly be owing to this most peculiar and singu- 
lar discovery of wcquiring experience, by previous knowledge, that 
our author, in order to write upon gunshot wounds, did not think it 
necessary to see practice in the navy or army; and has never, 
amidst his most yiolent complaints, condescended to mention a single 
fact, or LO point out an instance of ne gles ct, Cxcept one, the case of 
the Ardent, which 1s mentioned ina note. His humanity, sensi- 
bility, sincerity, his great learning, his science, his uncommon edu- 
cation, his disinterestedness, and his want of envy, are repeatedly 
demonstrated in the clearest manner, by his own assertions, and his 
regard for truth, which is every where remarkable, is most partic us 
larly so, where he asserts, notwithstanding the altention of the 
medical board, the daily offers of advanced pay, and the institution 
of Greenwich Hospital, that such a dangerous service as that of 
our navy, hardly extorts from our government even the appearance 
of care. 

This extraordinary attachment to truth, his great talent for col. 
lecting facts, the happy knack with which he overturns them, by 
confident assertions, his inimitable art in composing VERBAGL 
proceeding with the sound, and leaving the — ing to follow at 
its leisure and shift for itsclf, bis substituting bombast for the sub- 
lime, and without ideas, gen jus, oF argument, producing eloquence 
by puffs of enthusiasm and a flash of ws ords, with his many other 
excellent qualities, too tedious to mention, must undoubt tedly pro- 
cure to this memorial a most distis iuished rank among political 
pamphlets. It has shewn move cle arly than any ier. work we 
have hitherto™%$een the real sourees ot the amor patie among the 
needy, the adventurous, and disappoi aye Bat what awful ieclings 
must tt create in the pul lie mind to see the me lancholy state of the 
public service demonstrated so glearly by the wicre power of imagin- 
ation. And how much must the nation in general be provoke d to 
obsurve that the first Lord of the Admiralty still preserves the na- 
tural ruby ofhis checks after lending a deaf car to this most disinter- 
ested memorial, and refusing the salutary a advice of our author, 
which would have dispelled in less than a moment, all the black 
imaginary clouds that overhang the island. 

We affirm, that had our author shown this memorial to a crown 
lawyer before it was ome hed, a ind offered to suppress It upon Cer- 
tain conditions, ne conditions whic * he could have asked would 
have been refused 
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We assert too, that had he wished to figure in the army, and but 
offered his own services, and those of his pupils, to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, they would have been gladly accepted, 
But we are confident that his great zeal for the public good, would 
never allow him to shew this memorial to a crown lawyer, nor de- 
mand any conditions whatever for its suppression ; and we are also 
persuaded that he never offered either his own services or those of 
his pupils to the Duke of York, having declared himself neither fit 
nor willing to leave the soil where chance has rooted him. From 
being conscious, therefore, of no:selfish views, no mean nor worldly 
craving, no desire that we would not be proud to avow; in short, 
thinking more of others than ourselves, we request, for the sake of 
our author, that ali such reports may be contradicted, however au- 
thenticated, and conclude with hoping that our author will cons 
sider this review, like his own memorial, asin every sense, a private 
communication, and prifted merely in token of respeét. 


Arr. XII. Od/fervations on the Nature, Caufes, Prevention and 
Cure of Gout, and Rheumati{m: To which ts annexed Phenomena 
Phyfiologia, iffuing in the Cure of thcfe Difeafes. By William 
Peter White. i2mo. Pr. 122. Rivingtons. London. 
1800. 


ISPOSED, as we are, to encourage every defign that may 
tend to promote the benefit of mankind, we cannot but be 
equally inclined to fupprefs the intrufions of empiricifm, in what- 
ever drefs they may appear, or however artfully they may be di’ 
ifed. From the title of the little work before us, we expeéted to 
nd an ad/e defcription of the fymptoms, ufeful obfervations upon, 
and a rational or fuccefsful method of cure propofed for, the difeafes 
named ; and efpecially as thefe things are now not fo difficult as 
they were. How much then were we difappointed and furprifed 
to find a pompous and unneceffary incrodottion (** Rationale of 
Medicine”) fucceeded by a very indifferent and imperfe& defcrip- 
tion of the difeafes profeffedly treated ; interfperfed with criticiims 
on derivation, which can anfwer no purpofe but to difplay the au- 
thor’s fagacity, and pity for his readers. His theory is alfo founded 
upon the dottrine of chemical affinity, or in other words, that the 
mutual attrattion of different bodies, conftitute the difeale Gout, 
‘by forming concretions, which muft be expelled by perfpiration. 
The means of cure is not communicated, becaufe * it would be dif- 
ficult to perfuade a gouty patient that a remedy was within his own 
power,” he is therefore to apply to the author! We perfeétly agree 
with the affertion (r. 58.) that when a remedy is difcovered, whe- 
ther internal, or external,” (which laft the author feems to prefer,) 
** it is indifferent whether it be recommended by a Boy e or 2 
Lettsom, or decreed by them both.” We cannot, however, con- 
geive why thofe names fhould be afactated! / It is neceflary to ob- 
ferve, 
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ferve, that Gout may arife from living too poor, as well as too rich; 
and is therefore more common than is fuppofed. 1n either cafe, 
debility is the caufe, and every ftrengthening means the remedy, At 
p, 65, the baftard pleurily, .is called rheumatifm on the mufcles of 
the thorax : although we know the molt mu/cudar parts efcape rheu- 
matifm, which falls chiefly on tendons, From rp, 67, we fhall ex- 
tract a pecimen of the author’s ftile—** Soon as the infant quits 
its warm primeval bower, and ventures into colder climes, benefi- 
cent nature prefents her vital oxygen, and fans its little fires. The 
fubtle fluid finds, even here, the potent element, whole refiftlels 
force old chaos warmed and made creation fhine. In infant lungs 
the caloric acquires the form of Acat, whofe reftlefs love of liberty 
expands the breaft, and on the wondrous apparatus moves.” How 
beautifully poetical! The author (at p. 89,) is willing to avoid a 
“ pertinacious loquacity,” in teaching how to prevent rheumatilms, 
although he forgot this rule before. And as to the cure, “* every 
man” having “‘ a conftitution” properly “ kis own,’’ requires a prac- 
titioner. He is therefore *‘ compelled to filence,” and takes “ a 
relpettful leave of the reader’? with recommending him to perufe 
his book again. Fourteen cafes are given to fhew the author’s {kill 
in one of which (cafe ix. Pp. 101.) he remarks, “ it cannot be im- 
proper to obferve, that this cure was performed in the prelence of 
a diplomatic gentleman of fome degree of eminence.’ A pufling 
“ advertifement on Pneumatic Medicine” is added ; anda pompous 
addenda on “ Improved Inoculation without the (mallet chance 
of disfiguration.” ‘The whole concludes with this confolatory ad- 
vice.—‘* Patients attended at the author’s refidence, (Stourbridge), 
or families at their own houles,”” We may here obferve, that as the 
author’s doftrine is founded on the ever varying theories of chemil- 
try, fo the particular one he has chofen is, even now fhaking. We 
advile ftri& temperance as the beft prefervative from Gout, and 
generous living, as wine, foups, animal food, tonic medicines, 
opium, &c. guided with diicretion, as the beft and moft certain 
REMEDY. For rheumatilm, if acute, as in young people, every 
STRENCTHENING means; or if chronic, as in aged perfons, 
WARMTH externally from flannels, and internally from {uch medi- 
Cines, as guaicum, ginger, volatile {pirits, turpentine, &c. 
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Arr. XIII. 4 Letter addressed to the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of 
Manaccan ; to which is subjuined an Appendix, Fe. Fc. By Unus 
Solus. gvo. Pr. 44. Is. Richardsons. London, 1800. 


S we have hitherto noticed all the publications to which Mr. 
Polwheie’s first Letter to Hawker has given occasion, we 
should be guilty of an o-nission in passing this pamphlet in silence, 


though 
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though it is too contemptible in itself to claim the attention of the 
critic, It tends, indeed, to prove the justness of Mr. Polwhele’s 
portraits of Calvinism : it clearly shews, that his opinion of metho 
dism was not hastily formed: for never, perhaps, issued from the 
press a pamphlet matked with such unchristian features; such an 
affe€tation of zeal for religion ; such jesuitical hypocrisy, ignorance 
and malevolence, as the letter and the appendix now under review, 
“J am afraid (says this anonymous writer, addressing Mr. P.) that 
you deceive yourself in your estimation of the effect of your at- 
tempts at humour. You are not aware, that, what you intend for 
asmile, gives you the aspect of the laughing Hyena; and that the 
gambols, which you design, should exhibit your sportiveness and 
agility, bear a striking resemblance to the motions of a certain 
animal whom I have seen led through our streets ; whose dancing, 
in spite of all his own exertions and the well enforced tuition of 
his leader, remained unnatural, ungraceful, and disgusting.” p. 10, 
« Among all the circumstances that have ever excited my astonish- 
ment, I can recolleé&t no one so whimsically absurd, as your en- 
deavour to convitt Dr. Hawker of being a transubstantialist: 
an attempt more childishly trifling, or more offensively ridiculous, 
I believe never was projected.” pv. 16. Mr. P. has no where, 
attempted to convict Dr. Hawker of being a transubstantialist. 
What degree of credit may be due to a person who utters wilful 
falshoods, without hesitation, our readers may determine. 

On the scurrilous appendix, which relates to the Anti-Jacobin 
Review, we disdain to waste our time; though we cannot but 
observe, that the person before us, knows not of whom he writes, 
when he says, that “ the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers,” by declining 
the examination of all works which it required any depth of learning 
to criticise, and by the blundering report which they gave of many 
of the ‘works which they have ventured to criticise, have long 
made it impossible for any man in his senses to suspeét, that any 
writer, possessed of cultivated talents, was concerned in the supply 
of this journal.” This is, truly, to shoot an arrow over the wall: 
the 2 nate Review, has been regularly supported by the first 
literary chara€ters in this country. 


Art. XIV. Methodism tried and acquitted at the Bar of Common 
Sense, in a crouded Court of Equity: Before tevo right honourable 
Judges and a Cornish Jury. Small 12mo. Pr. 92. Filindell. 
Helston. 


THIS isa tissue of sense and nonsense. The latter is far thé 
most prevalent, but, here and there, we meet with passages well 
conceived and weil expressed. ‘ We have heard you represented 
(says the writer to Mr. Polwhelg) and, of consequence, were led 
to consider you, asa gentleman of some distinction in the literary 
world; and, ifa proper attention had been paid by yourself to that 
merit, for which we give you the fullest credit, you certainly would 
have received from us all that respeét which your station in life 
entitled you to claim, But when, instead of respeét for your 
character 
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tharacter and station, you adopt a mode of condué& which no lans 

ecan justify, you forfeit at once your reputation, and dischar 
a a from obligations which nothing could cancel but such de- 
meanor. Avaihng ourselves of this discharge, we shall bid adieu 
to that distance which learning and a few other accidental cireum- 
stances have made in your favour; while, ona priveiple of justice, 
we call truth to the assistance of injured innocence.” Pe. 23, 24. 
That Mr. Polwhele has * adopted a mode of conduét which no 
language can justify ;” is the assertion only of an enemy: we need 
not repeat, that his conduct has met our, warmest approbation. 


Arr. XV. ‘A ken erage at the Assizes held at Wisbech, August 
7th, 1800, before Henry Gwillim, Esq. Chief Justice of the Lk f 
Ely, By Caesar Morgan, D. D. Vicar of Wisbech, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Published at the Request of 
the Magistrates present. Svo. Pr. 21. Is. Rivingtons. 
London. 1800. 


FROM the words of the Psalmist, “ the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” the learned preacher takes occasion to ex- 
plain the nature of wisdom, which he defines to be “ the choice 
of the best means for the accomplishment of the best end ;” to shew 
its divine origin, and to demonstrate the efficacy of its application 
to the transactions of human life. The discourse is animated and 
impressive, and the composition such as we should have expected 
from an experienced and classical writer. The following tribute 
of justice to Mr. Gwitiim, whose meritorious labours in the cause 
of religion and social order, we have had frequent occasion to ap- 
plaud, is happily introduced, and ably expressed. 

“ While our learned and worthy Chief Justice is thus anxious 
to impress others with a sense of religion; it is no wonder, that 
he feels the strong influence of it upon his own mind. It is this, 
which animates him with zeal for the establishment and preservation 
of good order: which guides him in his profound and accurate ex~ 
position of the laws: which inspires him with uprightness and can- 
dour in forming and delivering his opinions : and sways him in the 
impartial decisions and sentences, which the duties of his station 
require him to pronounce. 

« When he shall be removed*, by the appointmeut of his So- 
vereign, to a distant part of the globe, there to administer justice 
in a more extensive jurisdiction, and with more exalted state; the 
experience, which we have had for some years of his principles, 
his talents, and his acquirements, furnish us with a well-grounded 
hope, that nations, which are strangers to the blessings of the 
Christian religion and the laws of the British constitution, will de- 
tive incalculable advantages from his extensive professional know- 
ledge and his rational piety.” 


a 





* « To be one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica- 


ture at Madras.” 
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Argt. XVI. Prayers for Families: Confifling of a Form, hort, 
but comprehenfive, for the Morning and Evening of every Day in 
the Week. Sele€ted by Edward Pearfon, B. D. Reétor of Remp. 
ftone, Nottinghamfhire. 8vo. Pr. 127. Rivingtons. Lon. 
don. 1800. 


THAT the duty of family-prayer is very generally negleéted, 
feems to be an acknowledged fatt ; and the evil of this negleé& is 
fo evident that it 1s not neceflary to be proved. Every good man 
will unite with Bifhop Butler in the pofition that * Farnily Prayers 
regularly kept up, in a houfe, would have great good effeét.” But 
there are many ({ays our author) * who, acknowledging the reafon- 
ablenefs and utility of the duty itfelf, have not the talent of praying 
extomporally in the prefenge of others: they will naturally, there- 
fore, feck for affiflance from prefcribed forms; as will, alfo, moft 
of thofe who have'that talent.”” To fupply fuch perfons with a 
fhort but comprehenfive form, is Mr. Pearfon’s objett in the prefent 

ublication. We have, indeed, numerous compilations of the fame 
ind ; but * not one which entirely accords with our author’s own 
ideas.’ The colleétions of forms, are either fo multifarious, as to 
leave too much difficulty of feleétion for cach particular occafion, 
or fo limited, as not to comprehend a {fufficient variety either of 
fubje€ts or expreffions; not to fay, that, in many inftances, the 

rayers themielves are either too verbole or too concife. Befides, 
m compofitions of this nature, while wasmth of devotion is endea- 
voured to be excited, there is a danger, not always very clearly 
fhunned, of falling into fentiments or expreflions which fober piety 
may not altogether approve. On the other hand, while an approach 
to enthufiaim is apprehended, it is ealy to fall into coldnefs or apa- 
thy. “ It has been my aim (fays the author) to keep the mean be- 
tween the ieveral extremes to which I refer. In any cafe, there 
will be no harm in adding te the variety, which, if not neceflary, 
may, at leaft, be a pleafing accommodation to the variety of exitt- 
ing taftes.” 

As a {pecimen of this performance, we fhall quote the prayer for | 
Monday-evening. ‘ O moft merciful and gracious Lord God, the 
creator, preferver, and governor of the world; look down, we 

humbly | beleech thee, upon us thy unworthy fervants, who are 

ere aflembled befere thee. We confefs, O Lord, that we are weak 

and finful creatures; [that we have, in many things, aéted con- 

trary to thy moft holy will,] and have ncither loved thee, feared 

thee, nor obeyed thee, as we ought to have done. But, O gracious 
Father, who delighteft not in the death of a finner, look down upon — 
us, we beieech thee, in thy Son Chrift Jefus ; and, for the fake 
of his merits, pardon our many trefpeffes ; grant that [we may amend 
in whatever we have done amiis; and for the time to come, } we 
may be more careful to pieale thee, and more fincerely devoted to 
thy fervice. And, as without thee, we are not able to pleafe thee, 
grant us the afliftance of thy Grace and Hoafy Spitit, that we may 
pals threugh all the temptations of the world, with peace, and inno- 
' Cemce, 
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cence, and fafety. Suffer us not, O Lord, tobe led away by the 
vain and foolifh cuftoms of the world, nor feduced from our duty 
by the company and example of wicked or inconfidcrage perions ; 
but grant, that We make thy laws the rule of all our a¢tions, and 
faithtully difcharge our duty in the feveral {tations, in which Pro- 
vidence hath been pleafed to place us. Make us duly mindful, that 
thou art prefent every where, and knowelt our moft fecret thoughts ; 
fo that we may never dare to do any thing but what thou apprevett, 
and of which we may not fear to give an account at the day of judg- 
ment. O, [ fit and} prepare us for that folemn time, by a [ virtuous 
and } holy life; that to, when we {hall appear before the great Judge 
of all the world, we may be found in the number of thole, whom 
he fhall, then, pronounce bletied. Extend thy mercy, O Lord, to 
all mankind, and bring them to the knowladge and practice of thy 
laws. Look down [with pity and] compaflion upon all, who are 
in [any kind of] affiiction , give them patience and comfort under 
it, and, in thy good time, a joyful deliverance. Send down thy 
bleilings, both {piritual and temporal, upon all our friends and re- 
jations. Do good to thofe, who have at any time done or wifhed 


us evil, and turn their hearts. We blefs thee, O Lord, for our , 


creation and prelervation ; for our health, ftrength, peace, and fafety ; 
for the conveniences and comforts of this life, and for the hopes 
and affurance of a better, through thy tender mercies in Chrift Jefus. 
We confefs, O Lord, that we are unworthy of the leaft of thy 
favours ; but in confidence of thy mercy | and goodnefs, ] we hum- 
bly recommend ourlelves and all that belong to us, to thy [ fatherly 
care and] good Providence; hejeeching thee, who art our only de- 
fence and {afety, to take us this might, under thy Almighty protec- 
tion, | that no evil may come near, to hurt us] Refrefl, our 
bodies with [quiet } reft and {leep, and our fouls with the comforts 
of thy Holy Suir ; and, when thou fhalt think fit to take us out 
of this world, give us everlafting reft and 1g in thy heavenly 
kingdom, through the merits, &c. &c."—This prayer, we think, 
might be fhortened to advantage. We have included in crotchets 
the words or phraies, which, in our opinion, might be omitted.— 
On the whole, however, we much approve this colleé&tion of pray- 
ers, and recommend it to the ule of all Chriftian families. 


=> 
Art. XVII. The Neeefity of Religious Education, proved by Ara 
guments deduced from the Scriptural Do&rine of the Corruption 
of Human Nature, Sc. A Sermon preached on Sunday Dec. 22, 
1799. With a Variety of Notes and Illuftrations. By Jonas 
Dennis, S.C. L. of Exeter College, Oxford, Prebendary of 
Carfwell, and Chaplain to the Right Worfhipful the Mayor of 
Exeter. 4to. Pr. 76. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. London, 1800. 


FROM the time that the Chriftian Church was planted in the 
world, it hath pleafed God, that it thould be exercifed by trials of 
various kinds; with the view that the faith delivered to the faints, 
like geld purified by the fire, might appear to derive additional 
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rfeétion from every experiment made upon it. Thus have the pa. 
trons of infidelity, through the difpenfation of that wife Being, who 
worketh all things to his own purpofe, become inftrumental to the 
more compleat illuftration of evangelical truth; and thereby contri. 
buted to the more firm eftablifhment of the caufe, which it was their 
profeffed object to overturn. Upon the fame principle of making 
*¢ the enemies of the Lord fhow forth his Glory,’’ will attacks be per. 
mitted to be carried on from time to time againft the fundamental 
doétrines of the crofs ; that the watchmen of Ifrael, thofe who are 
entrufted with the care of the citadel, may not fleep on their poft ; 
but be ready by feafonable alarms to prevent the garrifon from being 
taken by furprize; whilft ‘* He who fitteth in the heavens fhall laugh 
them to fcorn,’’ who thus prefume to take up arms againft Him.—At 
no one period was the vigtlance of the watchmen more neceflary than 
in the prefent day ; when infidelity, under the impoting guife of {u- 
rior t//umination, has waged a war of extermination againft the 
Chriftian religion. At the fame time, therefore, that we lament the 
neceflity of laying again the foundation of Chriftianity, we are grati- 
fied in having an additional proof added to our conviétion, that there 
are not wanting mafter workmen in Ifrael qualified for the bufinefs. 
But, perfuaded as we are that the regular apoftolic conftitution of the 
Chriftian Church will ever prove the beft prefervative of its doétrines, 
we are particularly ratified with the obfervation, that the principal 
defenders of the caufe of Chriftianity are to be found among the Mi- 
nifters of that Church. With thefe defenders the author of the fer. 
mon before us may in time be ranked. ‘The zeal he has manifefted 
for the fundamental doétrines of Chriftianity difpofes us to augur 
favourably of his future profeffional progrefs. On a fubjeét, indeed, 
which has been fo often and fo largely handled as that of Original Sin, 
and its confequences, it was not to be expected that any thing new 
fhould be faid. Making allowance therefore for fome diffufenefs of 
language, which maturer judgment will not fail to correct, we cer- 
tainly think the author has acquitted himfelf in a manner to entitle 
his publication to a favourable reception, Were we required to point 
out any particular part of thig Sermon to the reader’s notice, it fhould 
be that part which contains a juft criticifm on the much perverted 
text of St. Peter—1 Pet. iv. 8 ;—a criticifm which certainly does cre- 
dit to the author’s underftanding, and cannot fail to leave conviétion 
on every intelligent mind. Difpofed as we are to be well pleafed with 
our author, we cou'd have withed to finifh our remarks with his 
fermon. But as the notes fubjoined to it make up, in fubftance 
at the Jeait, one half of the publication, it will be expected that they 
fhould not be paffed over in filence. : 
Notes, unlefs neceffary to the elucidation of the text, may be com- 
pared to ufelefs lumber among the baggage of an army ; impeding the 
refs without contributing to the effect of the expedition on which 
itis employed. Some of the notes under confideration appear to be of 
this kind. ‘They contain the overflowings of a juvenile underftand- 
ing, which does not yet know how to fet bounds to itfelf, On ce 
head, 
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head, however, the good-natured critic is not difpofed to be extreme, 
from the confideration that the precifion of three fcore is not to be 
a from. the age of four-and-twenty. We fhould have been 

ifpofed, therefore, to have ftamped the notes with the fame mark of 
general approbation which has been already affixed to the fermon, did 
enn occur in them that called for more pointed remark. Engagéd 
as we lately have been in reviewing the publications of the author of 
the Guide to the Church, we fhould be wanting in tefpece to the pub- 
lic, did we pafs over unnoticed thofe fevere animadverfions, which 
either demonttrate our incompetency for the office we have undertaken, 
or the rafh judgment of the party who has committed them to the 
world. That Sir Richard Hill thould pronounce fentence of excom- 
munication againit the author of the Guide to the Church, was a cir- 
cumftance at which we were not much furprized. Sir Richard pro- 
fefles the rigid tenets of Jolin Calvin. Mr. Daubeny has proved thofe 
tenets not to be the genuine doctrine of the Church of England. Mr. 
Dennis alfo profefles himfelf to be no Calvinift. We fhould, there. 
fore, be at fome lofs to account for the principle, on which he pro- 
nounces fentence againft the profeflional faith ot the refpectable writer, 
on whom he has fet in judgment, were we not perfuaded, that his 
opinion on this occafion has been formed, not fo much from the writ- 
ings of Mr. Daubeny, as from the writings of thofe, whofe object it 
has been to mifreprefent him. Mr. Dennis, after the example of thofe 
who have thought fit to adopt a fimilar mode of writing, (a mode of 
writing, which, in our judgment, does little credit to any caufe,) 
commences his attack on the profeflional character of the Guide to the 
Church, by bringing forward the following railing accufation againit 
him. Speaking of the author of the Guide to the Church, in p, ¢5, 
Mr. Dennis writes thus: ‘* By repeatedly accufing his te/um imbelle 
at the fame mark, this author deems determined, if poffible, to wound 
Chriftianity in her vitals: for (to change the metaphor) whilit he 
cay the eatworks of religion, he deitroys religion w/ed/f: while 
e defends the ramparts againit the approach of the enemy, he himfelf 
fets fire to the town, and yet hopes to preferve the arfenal.’’ From 
the tenor of the foregoing language, we can be at nolofs to know the 
fchool in which this writer has lately ftudied. But if this bold ac- 
cufer had done- Mr. Daubeny the juftice to have read his writings with 
attention, we perfuade ourfelves he would not have shought any lan- 
guage more mifapplied than that he has made ufe of on this occafion, 
To avoid drawing out our obfervations on this head into great length, 
inftead of multiplying quotations which decidedly proves what no 
found member of the Church duly acquainted with Mr, Daubeny or 
his writings ever doubted, we thall content ourfelves with pointing 
out to the confideration of his hafty accufer, the third Letter, and 
pages 321, 322 of his fixth Letter to Sir Richard Hill, in the Appen- 

dix to the Guide to the Church. 

Had Mr. Dennis contented himfelf with bringing a general accu- 
fation, we might have fatisfied — with giving a general anfwer 
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to it. But he has proceeded farther, and hy fo doing has qualitied us 
to judge of the fize of the ftandard by which he has meafured his fup. 
poled opponent. Mr. Dennis fpeaking of Mr. Daubeny in p. 55, 
proceeds thus: ‘* Having neither any perfonal acquaintance with this 
‘gentleman, nor any knowledge of his peculiar habits, it is utterly 
impoffible for me to fay, whether or not, like Homer, he now and 
then indulges himfelf in taking a nod in his ftudy ; and at fuch feafons 
is apt to taik in his fleep ; but of one point | am certain, that I hall 
not hazard much in declaring my decided opinion, that at the time 
when Mr. D. wrote his Letter to Mrs. H. M. he either could not be 
perfectly awake, or elfe was not altogether compos medtis ; for cer- 
tainly, no man in his fenfes would commit himfelf to fuch a degree as 
to make the following affertion: * The Church of England teaches 
the fame doctrine.’ She no where, that I know of, defcribes faith, 
abfira&edly takens as ‘ never exifting without producing the evan- 
gelical fivits of holinefs ;’’ § nor does fhe any where reprefent the 
duties of Chriftianity as the neceffary production of its dottrines.’— 
Letter to Mrs. H. M. Pp. 40, 

We are forry to find that a Student, who lately refided in one of 
our Univerfities, thonld-have acquired fo little of logical precition 
- there as not to difcriminate between an abfrad and a concrete term. 
Mr. Daabeny’s defign, in the pafflage above commented on, was to 
guard againit a faife conclufion which fome readers might draw from 
the indefinite language made ufe of in one particular part of Mrs, 
More’s fare excellent publication. Had Mr. Dennis read Mr. Dav. 
beny’s third Letter to Sir Richard Hill, he muft have known that 
his objeét was to guard againft that abufe, which fubttirutes nominal 
profeifion for Chrittian practice. ‘The pofition, advanced by Mr, 
Daubeny for this purpofe, is certainly true ; and it appears to have been 
advanced with the view of convincing writers how neceflary it is that 
they fhould properly de/e and difcriminate, when treating of fo im- 
portance and controverted a fubject as that of faith, Now it is fome- 
what fingular, that an able Divine, who ftudioufly and foliciton/y 
endeavours to be precife and accurate in, his language, for the very 
tka Of guarding the eltablifhed doctrine of the Church from poil- 

le abufe,-fhould be charged witha wilful oppofition to that doctrine. 
Neverthelefs, of this nature is the charge brought by Mr, Dennis on 
this vecafion, which may lead fome readers to fuppofe tht the author, 
having fet out with the intention of paying Mrs. H. M. a compli- 
ment, has done it at the expence of his own judgment, by appearing 
her advocate againft a Divine, with whofe character and writings he 
was very imperfectly acquainted. Mr. Daubeny fays, * that the 
Church of England no where, that he knows of, defcribes faith ad- 
Aractediy taken, as never exifting without producing the evangelical 
fruits of holinefs,’? ‘The advancement of this pofition furnishes a proot 
to Mr, Dennis's mind, that Mr.-Daubeny mult at the time have been 
son compos, ‘lo prove to his reader that he was fo, Mr. Dennis briags 
forward the xiith Article of our Church, which fays, that ‘ good 
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works do fpring out neceflarily of a true and /ively faith,”’—If it be 
neceflary that the charge of zon compos fhould be brought on either 
fide on this occafion, it would be an affront to the reader to fuppofe 
him incompetent to draw the conclufion, . 

. We were not at all furprized to find that, after this bold commentator 
had decidedly called the author of the Letter to Mrs, H. M. a fool, 
he fhould proceed to honour him with the additional title of a rogwe, 
For in no other Jight can we fee a man of the character which Mr, 
Dennis has thought proper to affix to Mr. Daubeny, in a fubfequent 
part of this fame note, where he defcribes him “ as laaghing in his 
fleeve,’’ when in the att of fubfcribing to articles he did not believe. 
Acquainted with Mr. Daubeny and his writings as we are, we confi. 
der this charge to be a libel undeferving a ferious anfwer, It 1s a libel, 
which, though not adtionable, perhaps, in a court of common law, 
certainly is fo in foro Confcientia, at which bar we hall leave it to 
be tried, having no doubt of the verdict which will be delivered in, 
when Mr. Dennis, at fome future day, fhall fit in cool judgment on 
himfelf, 

The limits to which we are confined will not permit us to wait on 
this gentleman farther. We fhall, therefore, conclude our remarks 
on his prefent publication with a word or two of advice, which, we 
hope, as a young man, he will not defpife. Acknowledging him to 
be poffeffed, in a certain degree, of abilities, and defirous of doing at 
all times full juftice, even to the promife of abiliti¢s, it is our urmoft 
with that they fhould be employed to the beft advantage. With this 
view we woukd recommend it to Mr. Dennis, to let his pen remain 
fome time longer in his inkhorn, to read better, and think more ; 
and fhould the confequence be that he writes lefs, we are perfuaded 
that what he may write will, in fuch cafe, conduce more to his own 
credit and the public good. Our opinion of the writings of the au- 
thor of the Guide to the Church has long fince been decided ané 
declared. We confider them as a valuable acquifition to the dibrary 
of the Clerical Student. ‘That all modern writers fhould not fee then, 
in the fame light with ourfelves, can be no fubject of furprize to us, 
But when we fee fome of our own Divines attempting to depreciate 
them, we cannot help contidering this to be a {pecies of ingratitude, 
from which we had flattered ourlelyves Mr. Daubeny would have been 
exempted ; at the fame time that we are mortified with the idea, that 
fuch Divines cannot be altogether thofe fouzd Divines, which, for the 
honour and profperity of our Church, we wifh them to be. 

The Letter to Mrs. H. M. has very lately pafled under our Review, 
and we fee no reafon to recall what has been advanced upon it. And 
we fhall be much miftaken in the opinion we have formed of the un- 
deritanding of that lady, if the can feel herfelf flattered by the defence 
of advocates, who diitinguifh themfelves more by confidence of opi- 
nion, illiberality of fentiment, and want of charity, than either by 
extent of information, folidity of judgment, or difcrimfnation of 
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gro ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Agr. XVIII. 4 Second Tour from London through the Highland; 
of Scotland and the Narthern Weftern Parts of England, By 
Rowland Hill, A, M. London, 1800. 


HAVING heretofore attended this confequential and—felf-fufficient 
tourift through his devious wanderings with great diligence and care, 
though rewarded with but little either of pleafure or of profit, there 
feems to be the lefs reafon for our now again fo very foon followin 
his fteps fo clofely, ‘This Journal, like the former, confifts, chiefly, 
of dull egotiftical details, which prove little more, than that the 
journalift is, at leaft in his own eyes, a perfonage of no ordinary con, 
fequence ; the fame unvaried and unbounded prailes of gofpel-preachers, 
and of promifcuous preaching, as readily in the conventicle, as in the 
church, if churches they can be called, in which fuch wild and dif- 
orderly preachers are thus promifcuoufly admitted, A candid, Chrif- 
tian, friendly, and benevolent communication with profeffors of a 
religious creed that differs from our own, in the ordinary offices of 
life, we earncftly recommend ; but thig we conceive to be a very dif- 
ferent thing from giving them the right hand of fellowfhip in perform. 
ing the — ervices of religion, That habit of worfhipping 
thus indifcriminately in places fet apart for religious worfhip of any 
and every defcription, which our author and thofe of his fect are fo 
induftrious to bring into vogue, is pregnant with infinite mifchief ; 
and we canfot too earneftly caution the regular members of the efta. 
blifhment againft giving any countenance to it. To what it may 
lead, and where it will ftop, we own we cannot forefee ; but frequent- 
ing the places of worfhip of Methodifts, Baprifts, Independents, and 
Non.defcripts, as our author is proud to boait he does, we own we 
cannot conjecture by what arguments he can confiftently detend his not 
alfo frequenting the meetings and chapels of Quakers, Papifts, &c. and 
the Synagogues of Jews, or the mofques of Maffulmans, Mr. Hill's 
guilt muit lie, according to his own fhewing, in his continuing ever 
to frequent the eftablithed church at all ; if he really be in earneft in 
believing, as he fays, that the do&trine which Wicliffe preached is 
adjourned froin the church to the meeting. (Pp. 3.) 

Kendal is ftill ¢ a dull, dead place in point ef religion :’’ the rea- 
fon that led our author to pals fo harfh a cenfure on a people hitherto 
diftinguifhed for their regularity, good order, and attention to the 
fervices of religion, he immediately fubjcins: there was but ¢* one 
refpectable family,’? whofe hofpitality he fully experienced. We are 
furprized to find that, at Carlifle, he was forced to preach in the 
diffenting meeting-houfe ; as the parifh church in that city, he fays, 
is now occupied by a gofpel-minifter, with whom he had an hour's 
profitable converfation, But, church or conventicle, it makes no dif- 
ference to his ** free, eafy, Englith confcience ;”’ provided only he 
has crowded congregations, and is hofpitably entertained, 

His cenfure ot the General Aflembly of Scotland, on the fcore of 
their Jate excellent Charge to their People, cautioning them ae 
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| the dangerous delufions of thefe rafh and intemperate Zealots, is almoft 
7 as indecent 4s it is illiberal. He attributes it to madme/s; becaufe, 

forfooth, it happened to be ** dated on the day of the new-moon.” 

This, we own, is much in the fpirit of his polemical brother, the 

Baronet ; who alfo loves what he concaives to be a joke ; but which, 
: in other people’s opinions, moft generally turns out to be, like that 
7 now under confideration, a piece of low and fcurrilous buffoonery. For- 
| tunately for the Afflembly, and for the pious and peaceful members 
: of the eftablifhment, but fatally for his ill-timed and ill-founded 
7 cavils, he has printed this Charge at the foot of his page ; thus fur- 
: nifhing an antidote to his own poifon. It would probably have 
) thrown fome light on the yet concealed plans and projeéts of thefe felf- 
7 commiffioned Reformers, had he feen fit to inform his readers what was 
the private bufine/s, tranfatted at the /ecret meetings, mentioned. 
P. 13. 

Towards the clofe of his tour, our Author boafts that the minds of 
Chriftians are * advancing faft into a much clearer light ;”’ and that, 
‘* throughout England, the effentials of Chriftianity begin to be much 
more regarded than the Non-Effentials.’” We know what this cant 
of the tabernacle means in plain Englith : he flatters himfelf, that his 
party is gaining ground, We trutt, that the vauntings of this vain 
man are fomewhat exaggerated : yet it can admit of no doubt that 
the zeal and the diligence of the feét, to which he belongs, are perfe- 
vering almoft beyond example ; and it is hardly in human nature that 
they fhould long be exerted, without producing fome effect. ‘That 1} 
this effet, be it more or lefs, muft, in its degree, be equally inju- :) 
rious to the eftablifhed church, and to all found religion, we are no 
lefs confident. Fully aware of our danger, then, and no Jefs per- 
fuaded that, at prefent, there is but one effectual way of averting it ; 
that remedy we beg leave to point out to the guardians of our national 
faith and morals in the words of the learned Bifhop of Rochefter. ‘I aH 
am much miflaken, fays that eminent prelate, if a proper diligence bs 
on our own parts, to inculcate the do¢trines, which age indeed the 
very bafis of the Chriftian fyftem, which the philofophers of the pre- 





fent times explain away, and the illiterate Enthufiaft, by the meannefs 


I am miftaken, if a proper diligence on our parts, to inculcate thefe 
dotirines would not foon fuperfede the neceflity of all future contro- 
verfy, Nourifhed with the fincere milk of the word by their proper 
cos the people, however illiterate, would refufe a drink of doubt- 
ul quality, mingled by a ftranger. Our churches would be thronged ; 


of his ftyle, and the abfurdity of his iiluftrations, too often burlefques ; 5 f 
1 


: 
while the moralizing Unitarian would be left to read his dull weekly . 
leéture to the walls of his deferted conventicle ; and the field-preacher | 
would beHow unregarded to the wilderneji,”” \ 


Art. XIX. 4A Pha for Union, and for a free Propagation of" . 
the Gofpel: being an Anfwer to Dr. Famicfon'’s Remarks on the i| 
Jour of R. Hill. By Rowland Hill, A. M, Pr. gt. 1. i} . 


NOT Pitr 


London, 1800. 
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- NOT having feen the pamphlet by Dr. Jamiefon,- who is an An. 
tiburgher Minifter, of fome reputation, in Edinburgh, we can fonn 
no judgment of his performance, only through the dim, and perhaps 
falfe, medium, through which it is reprefented to us by his opponent, 
The principal point in debate between thefe two SeCtarian Chieftains, 
is how far mere laymen, who have no regular nor legitimate call, 
may or may not take upon them the office of teaching or inftructing 
in the church of Chrift. The ftationary preacher in Edinbergh, for. 
tunate at Jeaft in the fide he takes in this difpute, contends, (and, as 
far as we can judge, with fome dexterity and ability) for a miniftry 
regularly conftituted and ordained ; whilft, with perfect confiftency, 
the reftlefs, wandering, irregalar Ubiquitarian, of Wotton-Under. 
Edge, infifts on the right that every man, and, it may be added, 
every woman alfo, who is duly gifted, is thereby duly ca//ed, and may 
preach the word. 

It is not incurious to obferve how fiercely thefe two feCtaries (for, 
Mr. Hill, we conceive, notwithftanding his having received orders in 
the church of England, thoroughly confidéring his principles and pra¢tice 
may, with full as much propricty, be called a feceder, as Dr, 
Jamiefon) contend about a point, which might be thought moft 
effential, if not peculiar, to an eftablifhment. And it is not the 
leaft curious circumftance, that the avowed diffenter defends that doc- 
trine of the church, which the profeffed churchman reprobates. And 
if, in any refpect, the latter has any advantage over the former, it 
would feem to be in this, that reafon and truth compel him to ef- 
poufe, in argument, pofitions and opinions which are not, or at leaft 

do not feem to be, in perfect accord with thofe of the fect, to which 
he belongs, In keennefs of retort, and in bitter railing, both the 
one and the other are redoucable polemics ; in which the * Bigot to 
Liberality,’’ as Dr. Jamiefon called Mr. Hill, is affuredly not in- 
ferior to the advocate for a regular miniftry, The pamphlet before us 
furnifhes us with one fhort fentence, whi¢k, for its neatnefs, delicacy, 
point, and wit, is fo truly Hillian, that it would have done no dif- 
credit to the Baronet himfelf ; and which we beg leave to be permitted 
to adopt, as defcribing very faithfully our opinion of the refpective 
merits of thefe doughty controverfialifts, ‘* both have written much, 
and faid little.”’ 


















































































































Art. XX. The predi@ed Stability and Permanence of Chriftianity, 
illuftrated by Hiftoric Teftimony. A Sermon delivered at Salter’s 
Hall, Nov. 3, 1799, to the Supporters of the Sunday-Evening- 
Lecture at that Place; and publifbed at their requef. By 'Tho- 
mas Morgan. 8vo. Pp. 56. Johnfon. 1799. 


THOMAS MORGAN (we know not whether the gentleman be 

_ 2 clergyman or not, for he has not condefcended to prefix or fubjoin 

a fingle letter of informatien to his name) “ rejoices (with Mr. 
Wrangham) to fee the Sovereign Pontiff, a fugitive and a vagabond.” 

* But fince is fermon was written, the fovereign Pontiff has been . 
place 
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aced on his throne, and reftored to the poffeffion of his power. If, 
therefore, the former circumitance was, as Mr. Morgan fuppofes, a 
roof of the deitru¢tion of the Papal authority, the latter muft 
afluredly be confidered as a proof of its reftoration, But all fach 
reafoning is weak, vague, and inconclufive; and the real faét, when 
unobfcured by prejudice, feems to be that the power of the Papacy 
has long been reduced to fo low an ebb, and its nature and tendency 
fo well underf%ood, as to have ceafed to be an object of apprehenfion 
and dread ; though it certainly fhould ever be viewed with an atten. 
tive and a jealous eye, One ttrong point, too, which has been totally 
overlooked by Mr. Morgan, though he has ranfacked hiftory for 
proofs of the corruptions and danger of the Papacy, is that its de- 
ftruction, in France, and the neighbouring States,-was fo far from be- 
ing productive of thofe beneficial effeéts, which could alone tend to 
ftrengthen his argument, was fo far from giving an appearance of 
fability and permanence to Chriflianity, that it really feemed to 
threaten its annihilation, and actually did annihjlate it, in thofe 
countries, for fome time. ‘Thus there is a radical defect in the 
Preacher’s arguments, who has preferred a weak ground to a ftrong 
ground ; a quickfand to a rock, His zeal, however, proceeds, no 
doubt, from a commendable fource, and many of his obfervations are 
pertinent and juft. 


Arr. XXI. 4 Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of Toawcefter, 
on Thurfday. Nov. 29, 1798, the Day appointed by his Majefty 
to returg Thanks to Almighty God, for our recent and important 
Succeffes, in diftant Seas and elfewbere. By J. Morgan, A. B. 
Curate, 8vo. Pp. 36. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons, London, 


THIS difcourfe (which has been long, by fome accident, miflaid) 
breathes a fpirit of fervent piety, and animated loyalty, well fuited 
to the occafion, combined with a manly, and, we will add, Chrif- 
pian, deteftation of the crimes and atrocities committed by the Atheitts 
andRepublicans of France. 


Art. XXII, 4 Sermon preached in the Chapel of Stamford. Hilt, 
Middlefex, on Thurfday, Now. 29, 1798, being the Day ap- 
pointed, by his Majefty’s Proclamation, for a General Ihankf- 
giving, for the glorious Victory obtained by his Majefty’s Ships 
under the Command of Rear Admiral Lord Neljon of the Nile, 
over the French Fleet, and forthe other Succefes of his Majefty’s 
Naval Forces. By John Robert Scott, D, D. &c. Second 
Edition. 4to. Pp, 22. Baieman, Devonthire-ftreet. 


DR. SCOTT’s Sermon, like that of Mr. Morgan, had wholly 
efcaped our attention, and, indeed, the attention of all our brother. 
Critics, until the appearance of this fecond edition. If we cannat 
place it among the beit of the numerous Difcourfes which appeared on 
this interefting occafien, it is certainly entitled to a refpe&table rank 
among them, ‘The conitant dependance of man en his Creator ie 
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laced ina very proper point of view, and the religion of Chriftiang 
judicioufly contrafted with the rea/on of infidels. 

¢¢ The prefumptuous pride of continental philofophy (as it is called) 
deluded by the fenfelefs doétrines of materialifm, may childithly talk 
of the fates and the deffinies *, and, recalling to remembrance the 
amufive fablings that entertained our youth when ftudying the poetic 
produttions of ancicrit Greece and Rome, may, with a futile folly 
which can alone palliate its blafphemous abfurdity, attribute to fuch 
ideal beings the direétion of events ; but we have not been tutored in 
that deteftable {chool, nor have we fo leamt to read the book of 
Nature.”’ e ; 

We cannot conceive how a writer, who appears to think fo jaftly 
upon general topics, could fall into fo egregious an error as that of 
reprefenting ‘ the formation of civil focieties as merely a human in. . 
vention ;”” God created man for a focial being ; of courfe, civil fo. 
ciety is of divine origin. We have farther to obje¢t to the too fre. 

uent ufe of affected expreflions, and inflated phrafeology, fuch as 
thefe “ the horrid flames of a burning fever may calcine all its ideas, 
the deadly grafp of a palfy paralize all its faculties,’ &c. &c. Dr. 
Scott will do well in future to adopt a greater fimplicity of thought 
and ftyle, and fo to avoid that figurative language, which knows rio 
medium between extreme beauty and flagrant abfurdity. 


Anr. XXIII. A Funeral Sermon, delivered at the Interment of an 
Exemplary Part/fb Prief#. By Lawrence Halloran, D. D. % 
whichis added an Elegy on the Death of Lord Andover re/pedfully 
infcribed to T, W. Coke, Efg. M. P. gto. Pr. 46. 25 
Rivingtons. London, 1800. 


THESE pages exhibit a warm tribute of friendfhip, from the man, 
and of juftice from the minifter, to a Parifh Prielt, who, it the por- 
trait here given be a faithful likenefs, was a paragon of human ex- 
cellence, and, indeed, what has been fignificantly denominated, * a 
faultlefs monfter.”” As the name of this worthy perfonage is with. 
holden from us, we are deprived of the means of deciding on the 
fairnefs ot the character prefented to us. We certainly do not fufpec: 
Dr. Halloran of adulation, but much allowance will and ought to be 
made for conftitutional warmth and friendly predilection. Be that 
as it may, the fermon contains an ufeful moral conveyed in energetic 
and impreflive language; the preacher has evidently felt ftrongly, 
and he has, accordingly, fpoken ftrongly. 

In pr. vi. of the preface, there is a refleCtion, which we forbear to 
extract, On a certain defcription of perfons, which is intemperate, 
indecent, and unjuit. In the inftance alluded to the oppreffion, where 


any exifts, is almoft invariably on the part of thofe.who pay, and not 
of thofe who receive. 


ee 


'* © Expreffions made ufe of by General Buonararre in his 


jetter to the French Digeory recounting the events of the battle of 
the Nile,” - 
re 
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The Elegy on the death of Lord Andover is a correét compofition, 


with fome happy thoughts, tolerably well expreffed. The Latin Ode 
to the author’s friend who congratulated him on his birth-day be. 
fpeaks a mental gloom which we fhould be truly happy to fee effec. 
tually and {peedily difpelled. 
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Art. XXIV. Authentic Copies of the Papers relative to the Com= 
mencement of Negociations for Peace with France; as laid before 


both Houfes of Parliament, November 13, 1800. 8vo. Pr. 92. 





HIS colle€tion of papers is both interefting and important, in- 
afmuch as it affords the fulleft demonftration of a fact, on which 
we have commented again and again; viz. That in all the political 
changes which have taken place, in all the different revolutions which 
have occurred, in France, during the laft eight years, it has been the 
uniform and invariable policy of all the faétions which have fucceffively 
ufurped and exercifed the fupreme power, in that devoted country, to 
éxtend and perpetuate her power, by carrying into execution their 
long-formed plans of aggrandizement and conqueft, by deftroying all 
the exifting inftitutions of rhe neighbouring States, and by furround- 
ing her with a number of petty, fubjugated, tributary Republics, 
created by her arms, governed by her laws, and fubject to her will. 
This vaft plan of deftruction was firft engendered in the revolutionary 
brain of Briffot, and has been adopted, in its utmoit extent, and exe. 
cuted, in part, by his worthy fucceffor Bonaparte. 

In thefe pages the moderation and fincerity of the Britifh Minifters 
are admirably contrafted with the perfidy and hypocrify of the French 
Ufurper, who, with a degree of profligacy, generated by fuccefsful 
iniquity, operating upon a mind weak, vain, and vicious, boldly 
avows his deftructive projects. It is the wife policy of regular go- 
vernments to render formidable preparations of war the means of 
accelerating the conclufion of an honourable peace ; it is, on the con- 
trary, the eftablifhed and avowed practice of the revolutionary governs 
ment of France to render pacific ftipulations the means of perpetuating 
war. The man who can read thefe papers and ftill entertain a doubt 
of the real intentions of the French Conful, muft be either the mok 
ftupid, or the moft perverfe, of human beings. The Minifter who 
had been bafe chough to accede to fuch terms as were propofed by him, 
would have been a traitor to his country ; and the Minifter who fhalf 
be bold enough to conclude a peace, with one, whofe charafter has 
been fo fully developed, will be—the boldeft man in his Majelty’s 
dominions. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Art. XXV. The Syftematic, or Imaginary Philofopher: A Cy. 
medy in Five A&s. 8vo. Pr. 112. 25. 6d. Wright. 1899, 





HE author of this comedy acknowledges, in a preface, which 
fhews much good fenfe, that it will require great alterations, 
before it can be fitted for theatrical reprefentation. In this opinion 
we concur with him; and, indeed, are induced to think he would 
have made it a very different thing, if he had had the leaft idea that 
it was likely to be adopted by a manager. The hero of the piece, Sir 
Sober Syftem, having met with unpleafant events in life, which de- 
prive him of his relifh for fociety, retires to his woods for the purpofe 
of finding ‘‘ books in the running brooks, fermons in ftones, and - 
aod in every thing,’’ excepting, indeed, degenerate and felfifh man, 
le is, in fa¢t, almoft a mifanthrope ; but fill an amiable fenfibility 
lurks in his heart, which finally expofes him to the affaults of female 
beauty. ‘The fair object who enflaves him, however, does not ac. 
complifh her purpofe by the mere power of perfonal attractions, but 
alfo owes her influence over hts feelings to her pretended fyimpathy 
with his opinions. We cannot difcover what are the peculiar tenets 
of the fyflem which this Imaginary Philofopher embraces. He feems 
to {peak the language of difappointment in general, like Zagwes in the 
admirable play from which we derived the paflage we have introduced ; 
but nothing like a regular train of principles is to be gathered from 
his difcourfe. These is a tolerable portrait of an Englith female Cook 
{who, by the way, is ftrangely entitled Sir Loin), and of an /rié 
Beggar-woman ; but they are both much too roughly drawn, and the 
foriner, umidft all her coarfenefs, ignorance, and vulgarity, is made 
- to allude to, many points not likely to come within the fphere of her 
Knowledge and obfervation, This compofition is diftinguifhed by a 
mixture of verfe and profe ; and, in the former, the author fhews the 
pofleflion of poetical talents that might be cultivated with advantage, 
There is obfervable in this work a remarkable propenfity to @//:tera- 
tion, which has been more ftudioufly fought after than we fhould have 
expected from a writer who is obvioufly capable of fomething bet- 
ter, The dedication is addreffed to the departed parents and furvive 
ing relations of the author ; but, while we refpett his feelings, and 
filial piety, we cannot but conceive that the light and ludicrous nature 
of the work does not well correfpond with fuch a ferious and folemn 
dedication. 
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POETRY. 


Art. XXAVI. Poems on various Occafiong; with Ber pr nag 85 
Authors in different Languages. By the.Rev. W. Collier, Sen. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Two Vols, 8vo. Ca- 
dell and Davies. London, a80c, 

THE 
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HE firft volume of this colle&ion confifls of original, the 

fecond, of tranflated, poetry. Of the original pieces, the odes 
sre, in our eftimation, the beft. They have an clegant claffie air > 
their imagery. is. pleafing, but feldom fublime. The Ode to the 
Mufe will furnifh an agreeable {pecimen of Mr. Collier’s manner. 


Ove To THe Muses, 
Sint Marones non deerunt Mecenaics. 


“ Rejoice, O Mule, and rear 
Aloft in triumph thy defponding head 
From forrow’s torpid bed, 
Damp with merit’s filent tear : 
Behold! where 4x’d on high 
In words that never die, 
The tablet of thy fame falutes thy con{cious eye! 
No longer, Mule, fhall now 
The wanton hand of undifcerning chance 
Or favour’s partial glance 
Tear the laurel from thy brow. 
From thy ufurped throne 
And glories not their own, 
Thy foes fhall fly, abafh’d at thy commanding frown. 
No more with foft complaint, 
Shalt thou, in poverty’s fequefter’d vale 
Repeat thy piteous tale, 
With voice in dying numbers fajnt ; 
But in high founding lays 
The golden lyre fhalt raile, 
And crown defert with flowers of death-defying praiic. 
Short is affli€tion’s power : 
The fable clouds which from our longing eyes 
Had veil’d the radiant {kies, 
Streak’d with dawn, no longer lour— 
While in the glowing eaft, 
From ocean’s hoary breatt, 
Hyperion mounts his car, and fhines the god confefs’d,”” 


The tranflations, in the fecond volume, are very happily exe- 
cuted ; perhaps, they flow with more eale than our author’s ori- 
ginal poetry, Such was the cafe with the verfification of Addifon, 

That thefe volumes may be favourably received, we fincerely 
with ; and hope, that, on reviewing his promifed effays, we fhall! 
have an opportunity of congratulating the poet, on fuch a change 
in his circumftances, as may juiftify his prpphetic triumphs, in the 
abeve lyrical addrels to the Mute. 
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Arr. XXVII. An Ode on the Vifory of the Nile, gained by Admiral 
Lord Nelfon, on the firft of Auguft 1798; over the French Fleet, 
Commanded by Admiral Brucys, in the Bay of Aboukir. 410, 

Pr. 12. 2s. Cadelland Davies. London. 1800. 





A WELL meant, and well deferved, compliment to the hero of the 
Nile, which, though not to be ranked in the higher order of odes, 
is neither deficient in f{pirit, nor in imagination. 


Art. XXVIII. Ax Elegy fuppofed to be written in eth Gardens of 
Ifpahan. Didicated to Her Grace, the Dutche/s of Devonjire, 
By Merwan Ebn Abdallah Malek. 4to. Pr.14. 15. Welt 
and Hughes. 1800. 


TWELVE-PENNYWORTH of the moft infipid nonfenfe that 
we ever recollect to have read. Without one fpark of genius or one 
grain of knowledge, this verfifier, with a magnanimous temerity, 
rifes fuperior to all ordinary rules of compofition, and proudly bids 
defiance to grammar and to fenfe. But, in fuch cafes, example is 
better than comment. 


‘¢ A pallid hue his countenance invade, 
Andevery feature’s captive unto fear ; 
He falls !—and o’er him falls—a ghaftly thade, 
He hears no voice—fees no afliftance near ! 


«¢ Canthou, he cried, with tears—but now it muftt— 
Tho’ tis thy a€t, can I no comfort find ? 
The fmiles of women e’er forebode—are curft : 
Then crowns farewel !—for nobler fills my mind! 


** He fell !—fo falls the pow’r of human pride, 
"The lovely Zema pours her artful love 
On treach’rous Haffan, for her hateful bride, 
And harmony runs thro’ the whifp’ring grove. 


*¢ The thorns of confeience rife o’er virtue’s flow’rs, 
She thruft the {word thro’ Haffan, and expire ! 
var mate falls lifelefs in the bow’rs, 
us die each other, with a mutual fire!!! 


-‘Thefe lines would more aptly have been dated from the gardens of 
Bermondfey Spa than from thofe of Mosben ; and with more propricty 
have been dedicated toa Drab than a. Dutchefs. 


MISCELLANIES.. 


349 


MISCELLANIES. 





Aart. XXIX. A Temperate Difeuffion of the Caufes avhich hawe 
led to the prefent high Price of Bread. Addreffed to the plain 
Senfe of the People. Second Edition, 8vo. Pr. 48. 15. 
Wright. 18900. 


A Vn tra&t is really what it profeffes to be, a moft temperate dif- 

cuffion of a molt interefting fubjcct, without one illiberal reflec. 
tion, one ill-enatured farcafm, or one infulting fneer; in fhort, ic 
bears every mark of that urbanity of manners, that mildnefs of dif. 
pofition, that well-cultivated and well-polithed mind, which are fo 
remarkable in the whole conduct of its reputed author. The various 
opinions which have been advanced refpetting the caufe of the prefent 
high price of provifions, are fairly ftated; and thefe are contrafted 
with the author’s own opinion, fupported by a train of judicious 
reafoning, and itrengthened by a combination of appofite faéts and efti- 
mates. 

«¢ T think I can ftate fhortly, enough to convince any fair and can. 
did man, that fome increafe in the average price of this article, 
beyond that of former times, is to be accounted for by the ufual 
quantity produced not being equal to the general demand ; and that 
the prefent high price is to “be traced either to the deficiency in the 
prefent crop, or to the old crop being exhautted before the prefent 
harveft could be brought into ufe ; though I am very far from con- 
tending that collateral circumftances, which I fhall notice, have not 
tontriheses ftill turther to advance the price. 

‘ The importation and exportation accoants of the Cuftom-houfe 
clearly demonitrate that the annual average produce of wheat, in this 
country, is not fuficient for the’ ordinary annual demand : whether 
this deiind, which has been lately very rapidly increafing, is occa- 
fioned by increafed population, or by a more general ufe of this article 
among clafles of perfons who formerly confuined it fparingly, or whe- 
ther, as is moft probably the cafe, from both thefe caufes united, is 
hot material to the prefent point ; the demand having been almoft pro. 
greflively increafing in a greater proportion than the produce, is fufficient 
to account for a high price ; the amount to which that price, in any 
one year, may arife, as far as this caufe operates, will depend upon the 
degree i in which the general deficiency is fupplied by foreign importa- 
tion, and upon the degree to which the confymption of the article i is 
diminifhed.’’ 

This is a fufficient and a juft reafon, not only for the ordinary de. 
ficiency in the ordinary fupply , bat for an additional rife in the price of 
corn whenever the crops ot the year are below the average, which the 
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320 ORIGINAL CRITICISM 


author contends has been the cafe, in the late harveft. His informa. 
tion on the fubject will be found to correfpond with the intelligence 
which we had ourfelves received, and which we communicated to our 
readers in our laft Summary of Politics. 

‘¢ On fuch a point, an opinion founded upon the experience of any 
one man is quite inconclufive ; it is upon collective opinion only, and 
upon very general inquiry, that a fair judgment of the actual defici- 
ency can be formed. Such an inquiry has been very diligently !pro. 
fecuted ; and by thofe returns which I have feen, it appears that the 
crop has been moft unufually uneven ; that there is a great produce in 
fome diftri€ts, and a confiderable failure in others ; and this circums 
ftance accounts for the great difference of opinions among perfons who 
fpeak of the whole, from the partial information of their own neigh. 
bourhood. But, from comparing the different accounts, which it is 
poflible for an individual to procure, there feems fufficient reafon to | 
conclude, that ‘ the crop of wheat throughout the kingdom is fhort 
of the average produce.’’ } 

He then affigns the caufe of this failure, which he imputes to the 
badnefs of the weather in the feed time, and the ill effet of the warm 
weather in the Summer, in ripening the corn, in the northern parts 
of the ifland, before it had reached its full growth. 

‘© At the prefent moment, however, other circumftances concur 
to contribute to the high price of wheat, and may naturally have 
raifed it much higher, for a time, than the ftate of the crup alone 
would juftify. This is unfortunately a fecond year of fcarcity ; the 
old ftock was nearly exhaufted at the period of the harveft of the 
prefent year. During the laft fix or feven weeks, therefore, the double 
demand both for confumption and for feed corn, has been to be-fap- 

lied out of the new harveft: the quantity of feed corn, in general, 
is eftimated at not lefs than fix or feven weeks confumption. The 
feed.time this year has been as favourable as that of the laft was un- 
propitious, a circumftance in icfelf very fatisfactory, but which has 
neceffarily produced a more than ufual demand for feed; the high 
price at the fame time has naturally induced the farmer to fow a 
greater quantity of wheat, and the failure of the turnep crops in fome 
parts, has left more land than ufual in a ftate to receive it, while the 
ciscumftance of the feafon, and the peculiar finenefs of the weather, 
have given fo much employment out of doors, as to interfere, in fome 
@egree, with threfhing the greateft poffible quantity of corn. Thefe 
@ircumftances ate fufficient to account for the exceflive dearnefs of the 
prefent moment, even on the fuppofition ef the harveft having been 
abundant ; and they afford us reafonable ground to expeét that the 

efent very high price will not be of long duration, and particularly 
if we take {uch meafures as are within our reach to provide for the 
wants of the latter partof the year.’’ 

The author is decidedly of opinion, that no reftri€tions whatever 
fhould be impofed on the corn trade, which he confiders in the fame 
point of view as every other fpecies of trade; but though we = 
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that his arguments, on this point, are more plaufive and more forcible 
than any which we have hitherto read, we cannot but differ from him, 
for the reafons afligned in a preceding article, the Review of Mr. 
Burke’s pamphlet. 

In his oppofition to thofe who afcribe the fearcity to the war, he 
adopts the opinion of Mr. Brand, and fuccefsfully confutes the hafty 
and unfounded affertions of his opponents. A table is given of the 
average prices of corn from the year 1698 to 1800, diftinguifhing the 

ears of peace from the years of war, which is conclufive on the fub- 
fea. There are fome inaccuracies in this table; but they do not 
aficét the argument; for inftance, the years 1755, 1756, are rated 
among the years of peace, when they were a¢tually years of war, the 
war having broken out in 1755; and the year 1783, is rated as a 
uae of war, when, in fact, it was a year of peace, the negociations 

aving been opened in the preceding year, and the preliminaries hav. 
ing been figned on the zoth of January, 1800. 

The obfervations refpecting the price of agricultural labour corre. 
{pond perfectly with our own ideas on the fubject, fuggeited in a for- 
mer article. I: is alfo certainiy true that ** the wages of the manu. 
faturer and the artifan have been progrelflively rifing, perhaps, in as 
great a degree as the value of money has decreafed.’’—The general 
price of wages, in a manufacturing and commercial country, is a fub- 
jet of great confequence ; it ought to be regulated, as far as poffible, 
by one general principle ; and we know no means fo proper for adop- 
tion, with a view to fuch regulation, as thofe which have been adopted 
in the filk trade, whiere the Magiftrates, at the Quarter Seffion, have 
the power of fettling, and altering the wages of the men, from time to 
time, on the application of matters or men, according to the exigency 
of the cafe. Why this rule fhould not be extended to every branch 
of trade, in the metropolis at leaft, we cannot fay ; policy feems to 
call for its extenfion, and juftice appears to function it. 

The auchor thus fums up his argument. 

‘© What then I contend for is, that the high price of wheat and 
of bread is not the effect of monopoly and combination—is not the 
effect of the fpeculations of the farmer, the corn-dealer, or the miller 
is not the confequence of the war. All thefe things have their 
weight in the fcale, but it is not great or preponderating. It is the 
effect of an ordinary confumption confiderably exceeding our ordinary 

roduce, and of a produce, in the laft and in the prefent years, much 

low the average; the price is ftill further augmented by the in- 
creafed wealth of the nation, and the confequent depreciation in the 
value of money.” 

The remedies which he propofes are the moft effectual and the moft 
unobjectionable ; viz.—‘* the more limited ufe of wheat, and a fur- 
ther encouragement to the importation of it; and the extenfion of 
gur corn land, by the removal of every impediment which obftruéts 
general enclofures, and by taking fuch meafures as would tend to give 
greater encouragement to the cultivation of arable land,”"—We are 

Z 2 concerned, 
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author contends has been the cafe, in the late harveft. His informa. 
tion on the fubjeét will be found to correfpond with the intelligence 
which we had ourfelves received, and which we communicated to our 
readers in our laft Summary of Politics. 

** On fuch a point, an opinion founded upon the experience of any 
one man is quite inconclufive ; it is upon collective opinion only, and 
upon very general inquiry, that a fair judgment of the actual defici- 
ency can be formed. Such an inquiry has been very diligently ‘pro. 
fecuted ; and by thofe returns which I have feen, it appears that the 
crop has been moft unufually uneven ; that there is a great produce in 
fome diftri€ts, and a confiderable failure in others ; and this circums 
ftance accounts for the great difference of opinions among perfons who 
fpeak of the whole, from the partial information of their own neigh. 
bourhood. But, from comparing the different accounts, which it is 
poflible for an individual to procure, there feems fufficient reafon to _ 
conclude, that ‘ the crop of wheat throughout the kingdom is fhort 
of the average produce.’’ i 

He then afligns the caufe of this failure, which he imputes to the 
badnefs of the weather in the feed time, and the ill effe&t of the warm 
weather in the Summer, in ripening the corn, in the northern parts 
of the ifland, before it had reached its full growth. 

‘© At the prefent moment, however, other circumftances concur 
to contribute to the high price of wheat, and may naturally have 
raifed it much higher, for a time, than the ftate of the crup alone 
would juftify. This is unfortunately a fecond year of fcarcity ; the 
old ftock was nearly exhaufted at the period of the harveft of the 
prefent year. During the laft fix or feven weeks, therefore, the double 
demand both for confumption and for feed corn, has been to be-fup- 

lied out of the new harveft: the quantity of feed corn, in general, 
¥s eftimated at not lefs than fix or feven weeks confumption. ‘The 
feed.time this year has been as favourable as that of the laft was un- 
propitious, a circumftance in icfelf very fatisfactory, but which has 
neceffarily produced a more than ufual demand for feed; the high 
price at the fame time has naturally induced the farmer to fow a 
greater quantity of wheat, and the failure of the turnep crops in fome 
parts, has left more land than ufual in a ftate to receive it, while the 
ciscumftance of the feafon, and the peculiar finenefs of the weather, 
have given fo much employment out of doors, as to interfere, in fome 
gree, with threfhing the greateft poffible quantity of corn. Thefe 
rcumftances ate fufficient to account for the exceflive dearnefs of the 
prefent moment, even on the fuppofition of the harveft having beem 
abundant ; and they afford us reafonable ground to expeét that the 
prefent very high price will not be of long duration, and particularly 
if we take {uch meafures as are within our reach to provide for the 
wants of the latter part-of the year.’’ 

The author is decidedly of opinion, that no reftri€tions whatever 
fhould be impofed on the corn trade, which he confiders in the fame 
point of view as every other fpecies of trade; but though we admit 
that 
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that his arguments, on this point, are more plaufive and more forcible 
than any which we have hitherto read, we cannot but differ from him, 
for the reafons afligned in a preceding article, the Review of Mr. 
Burke’s pamphlet. 

In his oppofition to thofe who afcribe the fearcity to the war, he 
adopts the opinion of Mr. Brand, and fuccefsfully confutes the hafty 
and unfounded affertions of his opponents. A table is given of the 
average prices of corn from the year 1698 to 1800, diftinguifhing the 

ears of peace from the years of war, which is conclufive on the fub- 
jet. There are fome inaccuracies in this table; but they do not 
aficét the argument; for inftance, the years 1755, 1756, are rated 
among the years of peace, when they were a¢tually years of war, the 
war having broken out in 1755; and the year 1783, is rated as a 
year of war, when, in fact, it was a year of peace, the negociations 
having been opened in the preceding year, and the preliminaries hav. 
ing been figned on the zoth of January, 1800. 

The obfervations refpecting the price of agricultural labour corre. 
{pond perfectly with our own ideas on the fubject, fuggefted in a for. 
mer article. I: is alfo certainiy true that ** the wages of the manu. 
fafturer and the artifan have been progreflively rifing, perhaps, in as 
great a degree as the value of money has decreafed.’’—The general 
price of wages, in a manufacturing and commercial country, is a fub- 
ject of great confequence ; it ought to be regulated, as far as poflible, 
by one general principle ; and we know no means fo proper for adop- 
tion, with a view to fuch regulation, as thofe which have been adopted 
in the filk trade, where the Magiftrates, at the Quarter Seflion, have 
the power of fettling, and altering the wages of the men, from time to 
time, on the application of matters or men, according to the exigency 
of the cafe. Why this rule fhould not be extended to every branch 
of trade, in the metropolis at leaft, we cannot fay ; policy feems to 
call for its extenfion, and juftice appears to function it. 

The author thus fums up his argument. 

«© What then I contend for is, that the high price of wheat and 
of bread is not the effect of monopoly and combination—is not the 
effect of the fpeculations of the farmer, the corn-dealer, or the miller 
e~-is not the confequence of the war. All thefe things have their 
weight in the fcale, but it is not great or preponderating. It is the 
effect of an ordinary confumption confiderably exceeding our ordinary 
produce, and of a produce, in the laft and in the prefent years, much 
below the average; the price is fill further augmented by the in- 
sreafed wealth of the nation, and the confequent depreciation in the 
value of money.” 

The remedies which he propofes are the moft effectual and the moft 
unobjectionable ; viz.—‘* the more limited ufe of wheat, and a fur- 
ther encouragement to the importation of it; and the extenfion of 
gur corn land, by the removal of every impediment which obftructs 
general enclofures, and by taking fuch meafures as would tend to give 
greater encouragement to the cultivation of arable land,”"—We are 
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concerned, however, to fee that this fenfible and truly liberal writer 
has imbibed a too-common prejudice, that the cultivation of arable 
land is ‘difcouraged by the tithe ;—we fufpe this prejudice has been 
inftilled into his mind by the itinerant reformers of the Board of Agri. 
culture ; and we earnefily entreat him to read with attention fome 
obfervations on the fubje¢t in a fubfequent article, in the fecond di- 
vifion of our Review. | 

On the duty impofed on Magiftrates at this critical period, there 
can be no difference of opinion. 

‘© Tt is not more the duty of Parliament to employ itfelf anxioufly 
and diligently in devifing every fafe expedient which may contribute 
to relieve the wants of the people at the prefent moment, and provide 
for thofe wants in future, than it is that of the magiftracy to be cir. 
cumfpeét, active, and firm, in watching carefully every tendency to 
riot; in adopting the moft vigorous’meafures for the fuppreflion of 
tumult, in protecting the property of the farmer, the corn-dealer, the 
miller, and the baker ; and in eftablithing that good order and con. 
fidence fo neceflary to enfure the free circulation of grain, and the 
conveyance of fupplies to every part of the kingdom, without which, 
even if the barns of the farmer fhould be full, the market will be 
empty ; and without which we may experience the horrors of famine, 
though not with plenty in the land, yet with a fufficiency to fave 
us from actual want.”’ 

We cannot conclude our review of this tra&t, without repeating our 
ftrenuous recommendation of its contents to the public at large, and 
without earneftly exhorting that public to imitate the temper and dif. 
cretion of its author. 





Art. XXX. Luguiry into the Caufes and Remedies of the late and 
prefent Scarcity and High Price of Provifions, in a Letter ta 
Earl Spencer, Sc. 8vo. Pe, 76. 2. Wright. 1800. 


HIS Inquirer is a very humble imitator of Adam Smith, all 
whofe doctrines refpecting the unlimited freedom of trade, he 
blindly adopts, in their utmoit latitude ; indeed, he tells us, that his 
book on the Wealth of Nations is * the moft valuable pra@ical in- 
ftruction that cag be met with in any human compofition ;”’ we 
fhould have thought theoretical a more fuitable epithet, to be applied 
to this production ; but it is not the mifapplication of words that we 
have moft reafon to complain of ; the grofsly exaggerated praife uffords 
amore ample fubjeét for complaint. Entertaining, however, fuch 
an idea of lis mafter, it is no wonder that the pupil fhould eagerly em- 
brace all his opinions, and even improve upon them. That this is the 
cafe our readers, we think, will be difpofed to admit, when informed 
that our Iaquirer gravely reprefents the credulity of thofe who believe 
in the exiftence of foreftallers, monopolizers, or regraters to be as 
gro‘sly abfurd as that of perfons who believe in witch.craft; that 
witchcraft and foreftalling are equally creatures of the imagination; 
’ that 
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shat fach is his rage for commercial liberty, that he even condemns 
the affize of bread, as having originated in * an age of darknefs and 
ignorance,” as diredtly militating again{t the freedom of come 
merce,”’ and as * pernicious to fociety and indiwiduals’?!!! We 

have little doubt ‘that he has expunged from his dictionary the words 
avarice and extortion, as phantoms that never had any real exiftence! 
We could point out many other abfurdities and inconfiftencies in this 
tract ; but the tafk would not only be unpleafant but ufelefs, as they 
are fo glaring that they cannot poftibly efcape the attention of the 
moft fuperficial reader. Our author, however, is more fortunate in 
his difcovery of ‘the whole fecret of the remedy,’’ in which it muft 
be confeffed, he difplays wonderful fagacity —burt let him {peak for 
himfelf—‘* When there is a deficiency of any thing in nature, it can 
only be fupplied by increafing its quantity!!! 

Inclofures are, very properly, recommended ; but when we are told 
that nothing more than * an effort of parliamentary interpofition 
is n¢ceffary to inclofe three millions of virgin acres awaiting the 
plough,” we find occafion for rather more credulity than even this 
author is willing to allow us; for it has always appeared to us, poor 
ignorant critics, that a few millions of money would be requifite for 
fuch a purpofe. But this may be another effect of the influence of 
that * popular prejudice”’ upon us, under which every man is 
aflerted to labour who is fo prefamptucus as not to admit, that fore. 
ftallers and witches are the fame things ; that the affize of bread is a 
great evil ;’’ that tythes are ** a perpetual tax upon induftry and im- 
provement ; and that a raw potatoe is ** a little loaf ready baked by 
nature.”’ 

One of the arguments employed to prove that foreftalling is an 
‘* ignis fatuus’’ is rather curious. ‘* ‘The miller, knowing” (bow 
he knows it we are left to learn) ¢¢ he may have what price he pleafes 
from the baker, is little anxious how much he gives the farmer. He 
das been kuown to offer him more than be afled.’’ A man of plain 
underftanding might be led to miftake this as a proof that foreftalling 
did exift. But with all his inconfiftencies and abfurdities, the ixten- 
tions of the author are certainly good. We cannot fay as much for 
his ftyle which is very incorreét, and, not unfrequently, ungram- 
matical. 





Art. XXXII. The Scarcity of Wheat confidered; or, a Statement of 
the Impolicy of the late and prefent Price of Wheat, the Confe- 
quences refulting fromit, and Means fuggcfted for its prevention 
in future; in which the fagrant Pradsces of Farmers, Millers, 
and Bakers are expofed, and the Corn Laws fully inveftigated, 
By the Rev. J. Malham, Vicar of Helton, Dorfet ; and Ordi. 
nary of the County Goal of Wilts. 8vo. Pr. 40. 1s, Eafton, 
Salifbury ; Wallis, London. 1800. 


HEN a writer falls into the too common error of drawing 
genera) inferences from partial premifes, his deductions ate 
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almoft neceffarily falfe, and his reafoning is inconclufive. This is 
the cafe with Mr. Maiham, who, from the contraéted {phere of his 
perfonal obfervation, is unable to form thofe juft conclufions which 
can alone refult from a comprehenfive view of the whole queftion, a 
du* confideration of all its bearings and tendencies, and the poffeffion 
of that extenfive information which is limited, almoft exclufively, to 
perfons in official fituations. That very unfair practices have pree 
vailed in our markets is moft certain; that they may have prevailed, 
in an extraordinary degree, in the markets of Wiltthire, we are 
willing to believe ; but that they have been the efficient, or even the 
principal, caufe, of the late and prefent high Price of Corn, we can- 
not poflibly admit, until we have much ttronger proof of the fad, 
than any which has yet been laid before the public. Mr. M. how. 
ever, is of a different opinion; he imputes the high prices to the un. 
fair practices of the farmers, millers, and Bakers; and the ability to 
carry on fuch prattices, to large farms, which he contiders as the 
fource of great and numerous evils. 
Mr. M. admits, that “ dealers have a right to procure the bef 
“en they can for the article they deal in.’’ If this be true, they 
ave a right to keep their corn from market until the price 1s raifed 
fuflicientiy high to meet their wifhes, or to gratify their avarice ; and 
the exercife of fuch a righe will render perfeétly unneceffary all thofe 
** finitter_means’’ which, alone, he appears to condemn, ‘This in, 
cautious udmiffion is not only deftruétive of his whole train of rea. 
fonine, but is at direct variance with the text which he has judici, 
oufly prefixed to his book, from the Proverbs of Solomon, to whofe 
authority, we truft, even our moft pertinacious affertors of the free- 
dom of commerce will not fcruple to bow.’? He that withholdeth 
corn, the people foall curfe him; but bleffing foall be on the head of 
him thai felleth it.’ Does not this denunciation afford a complete 
proof that monopolizers and foreftallers exifted in thofe times, and that 
they were productive of ail the evils which, whenever they exift, they 
will invariably produce? 
One remark of the author’s we cannot fuffer to pafs without notice, 
** It isnot only poffible, but even certain, that many perfons are at 
this moment in a ftate of confumption, from the want of bread in 
fufficient degree, or the compulfory alternative of eating barley-bread, 
and frequently too of very bad qualtty,’”’ ‘This is a faét which we 
will not believe on the ip/¢ dixit of any individual ; becaufe there is 
flrong prima facie evidence againft it; for if any perfon be in fuch a 
reduced fituation as to be unable to provide for himfelf a fufficient 
quantity of fuflenance, the purifh is obliged to provide it for him ; 
and that any man will fooner die of a confumption than apply to his 
parifh for relief, is not to be credited. As to the pretended unwhole- 
fomenefs of barley-bread, the experience of all Europe, in many parts 
of which for centuries the greater and the moft robuft and healthy 
eee of the people have fubfifted on it, belies the affirmation. In 
reland the peafantry fearcely ever tafte bread ; and the browneft and 
eoarfeft, said: in our opinion, the moft falubrious, bsead is a 
mo 
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moft parts of England. To enforce the general wfe of fuch bread, 
law, would be the beft means of remedying the deficiency in 
the fiock ; (the exiftence of which, however, is denied, by our 
author) it was ameafure which we tirongly recommended laft year ; 
but the adoption of which, we believe, was prevented, by the 
ftrange report of certain medical gentlemen to the Committee of 
the Houfe of Commons. Had it been adopted, the price of bread, 
at this period, would not have been more than half what it now is. 





Art. XXXII. Striftures on the true Caufe of the prefent alarmin 
price of Grain and other Provifions; and a Plan for permanent Relief 
humbly fubmitted to Public Confideration, by Alexander Annefley. 
With an Hiftorical deduction of the Prices of Provifions, inter/perfed 
with various Matters, connected with the Commerce and Navigation 
of Great Britain, Together with a Chronological Account of the 
feveral Statutes, Proclamations, and Parliamentary Regulations, 
Sor controuling the Markets, and preventing Monopoly, Engrofhing, 
Oc. 5c. From the Norman Conqueft to the prefent Aira. 8vo. 
Pe, 88. Murray and Highley. 1800. 


“ TT is not”—fays the author—“ to any phyfical alteration of 
our foil, that we are to attribute the recent and prefent fcarcity, but 
to the material change which has taken place in the minds and man- 
ners of itsinhabitants. The rage for accumulating wealth, which 
pervades all ranks in fociety, has abforbed the focial virtues : to 
the generous ardour, the uniform induftry, and the noble difintereft- 
ednets, which animated the hoipitable bofoms of our anceftors, has 
fucceeded an almoft univerfal principle of rapacity ; and a thirft for 
factitious refinement has been fubilituted for fimplicity of manners, 
and the blunt but manly integrity of a once valued and retpected 
yeomanry.” 

We fear there is too much truth, in this defcription of the {pirit 
and manners of the times; and thefe may, and, we dare fay, have 
had fome, though no very extenfive, etfect in producing the prefent 
high price of provifions, on which the author makes many ingeni- 
ous and pertinent remarks. As one means of curing the evil, he 
ftrenuoufly recommends the fubjection of the corn-trade to the 
operative influence of the excife-laws. His diftinction between this 
and other trades is, in our opinion, judicious and found. 

“ A wide diftinGtion certainly exifts in Jaying reftraints on ar- 
ticles of prime neceffiity, or on commodities peculiarly denominated 
mercantile articles. ‘The oneis effential to our exilience, the other 
rather miniftering to our luxury than fatisfying our natural wants ; 
yet to meddle with either, in a free commercial State, is, I confefs, 
very dangerous. It cannot be denied, however, that the axiom fo 
generally adopted of every fpecies of trade, whether in articles of 
the firft necefflity or ran | of luxury, fading their own level, has 
been practically proved fallacious, and lefs folid than we could pof- 
fibly conceive, from the fplendid talents of thofe who laid it down 
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as an incontrovertible poftulatum. However impolitic or anti. 
commercial it may be tu lay reftraints on manufactures and trading 
commodities, it will never be denied that the articles effentia] to 
the exiftence of every individual in the State, ought not, nay, can- 
not, come within the general rule of finding their own level. The 
practice of our anceftors invalidate the pofition, and our ftatute- 
Dooks bear indubitable teftimony againtt the pra€ticability of fo er- 
Toncous a maxim! 

The chief remedies, prefcribed by Mr. Annefley, next to legifla- 
tive reftrictions on the trade, are a bounty of five fhillings per 
quarter upon the firft two millions of new Englith wheat brought to 
market by the farmers ; and the eftablifhment of public granaries for 
the reception of corn in plentiful feafons, to be fold in feafons of 
fcarcity ; the ere@tion of an additional number of mills; and the 
inclofure of all the wafte lands. 

Though we do not think the author fufficiently fyftematic in his 
propofitions of reform ; his traét is interfperfed with many judi- 
cious reflections ; and contains much ufeful information, on the 
fubject of our ancient Jaws refpeéting provifions. 





— ey, 


Art. XXXIIT. The Queftion of Scarciy plainly flated, and Remedies 
confidered, with Ob/-rvations on permanent Meafures to keep he h 
at a more regular Price. By Arthur Young, ‘Eq. F. BR. S. int 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 8vo, Pv. 100. 2s. 
Richardfons. 1800. 


THIS pamphlet was written in the {pring of the year, and of 
courfe the re afoning which it contains applie s chiefly to the fcarcity 
experience dat that time, and the deficiency in the crop of the preced- 
ing year. But the general principles advanced, and remedies fug- 

refted, apply equally to the prefen nt deficiency and the prefent time. 
Genes the nature of Mr. Youne’s favourite purfuits, and from the {i- 
tuation which be holds, much information will natur: ally be expect- 
ed from him, on fucha fubject ; nor will the reader who indulges 
fuch expectation experience dijappointment. 

The annual conifumption of wheat by each individual, as ef- 
timated by the ingenious and well-informed author of the cele- 
brated Three Tracts on the Corn Trade, Mr. R. Smivu, and confirm- 
ed by Mr. Y's own obfervations and inquiry, is rated at eight 
bufhels ;—and the number of perfons, {nppofed to confume wheat, 
are computed at eight millions, fo that the whe le annual confump- 
tion of wheat, according to this computation, is eight millions of 
quarters. But this, we conceive, to be urxler-rated, both as to po- 
pulation and confumption ;—the latter cannot amount to Jefs than 
ten millions of quarters. 

There is one point, and a point of very great importance, in 
which almoft every writer, on this interetting topic, concur, and on 
which, however, we venture to fuggett, that they are all of them 
mittaken,—They ailiime as a fat which does not admit of difpute, 
that 
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that a high price diminifhes the confumption of corn. We have 
Jong entertained a doubt of the accuracy of this fact; but we re- 
folved not to ftate that doubt until we fhould be able to fupport our 
theoretical arguments on the fubje¢t, by the deduétions of experience, 
Our enquiries having an{wered our expectations, we will now briefly 
ftate both our theory and our facts. 

It appeared to us, then, when we firft confidered the point, that a 
poor family, who had been accuftomed to appropriate a certain pro- 
portion of their daily earnings to the purchafe of bread, and ano- 
ther given proportion to the purchafe of other provifions, at a time 
when bread was at nine-pence a quartern loaf; would, when bread 
was raifed to eighteen-pence, have fo {mall a fum left for meat and 
other provifions, that they would be tempted wholly to forego the 
ufe of the latter, in order to have their ufual quantity of bread, and 
rather, indeed, to increafe it, becaufe, notwithftanding its augment- 
ed dearnefs, the price of all other articles having rifen in propor- 
tion, it was confidered by them as the cheapeft, and moft nutritious 
food they could procure. In order to afcertain how far this was 
the fact, in the metropolis, we caufed an enquiry to be made of four 
‘very confiderable bakers, two of whom, called cheap bakers, from 
felling bread a penny in the quartern below the aflize price, have 
feveral fhops; and the other two are bakers who fell at the regular 
aflize price. Thefe men, confulted feparately, were unanimous in 
the declaration, that the confumption of bread was le/s when toe quar- 
tern loaf fold for nine-pence, than it is now, when it fells for Exautern- 
PENCE FARTHING. It mutt alfo be recollected that the confump- 
tion has been diminifhed, according to the confeflion of all the 
bakers, by the operation of the act, which prohibits the fale of new 
bread; fothatit is clear that, if the high-price cannot be faid to 
have actually produced an increafe of confumption, the confump- 
tion has increafed, hotwithftanding the high-price ; of courfe all the 
arguments built upon a contrary fuppofition mutt fall to the ground. 
A flour-fa&tor has allo been confulted on the fubjed, and his tefti- 
mony fully corroborates that of the bakers, Notwithftanding the 
economical regulations in private families, for reftraining the ufe 
of flour, the confumption of that article is greater now than it was 
when it bore but half its prefent price! We recommend thefe 
facts to the ferious attention of the legiflature. 

Having {tated this, it will be eafily conceived that we fully agree 
with Mr, Young in the following obfervation, 

* If the farmers, infulated as they are and fcattered over forty mil- 
lions of acres, are liable by combination, or any other means, to 
raife their corn to an exceflive price, meafures thould be taken to 
reduce it, and to fuch ¢ degree as to make them cautious another 
time how they awaken and bring into activity the dormant re- 
fources of the country: whatever, therefore, may be the quantity 
of wheat in hand, every poilible exertion ought to be made to re- 
duce the price.” 

The plan which Mr. Y. has long recommended for afcertaining 
the population of the country is at length, we are happy to fay, on 
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the eve of accomplifhment; a Bill having been brought into Par. 
liament for that purpofe; and fome fieps have been taken, by Go- 
vernment, for carrying into execution another project of his, for 
afcertaining the number of acres, in the kingdom, fown with wheat, 
To obtain a knowledge of both these facts is indifpenfibly neceflary, 
in order to aicertain the difference between the produce and the 
confumption. We alfo agree with the author, that millers and 
mealmen ought to be fubjeé to an aflize as well as bakers. But 
we cannot adinit either that our population can have advanced with 
fuch rapidity, as to have encreafed a édird in ten years; nor that 
fuch encreafed population is fufficient to account for the prefent 
high price of corn; becaufe the average import of foreign wheat, 
during the war, has very greatly exceeded the average import during 

ce. Nay, if the accounts we have feen are correct, the import 
of wheat, between September 1799 and September 1800, exceeded 
the import of the whole feven years, immediately preceding the 
war. The former has been computed at more than eleven bundred 
thoufand quarters; the latter amounted only to oxe million, fixteen 
thoufand, rwo hundred and twenty-five quarters! 11* 

Of the neceflity for a general inclofure bill every body is cone 
vinced; and Mr. Young contends that the meafure is praéticable. 
Should it take place, it appears to us, that it would be highly ex- 
pedient to introduce a clause into the act, compelling all perfons 
who {hall have a right of common, to appropriate a given propor 
tion of the Jand to be inclofed to the growth of wheat, as foon as 
it can be rendered fit for the purpofe. Landlords ought alfo to 
introduce a fimilar claufe into all their leafes. ‘The recommenda- 
tion to aflign to every labourer in the country fufficient Jand for the 
growth of potatoes for his family, and for the nourifhment of a 
cow or two, has our hearty approbation; it is the beft poffible 
ftimulus to induftry, and the beft poffible means of cherifhing, at 
once, a lively fenfe of gratitude, and a manly fpirit of indepead- 
ence in that highly ufeful and important clafs of the commuuity. 
We fthall conclude our account of this valuable tract with the au- 
thor’s concluding remark, which, we hope, will meet with the at- 
tention of the Legiflature. 

“ Parith mills have often been demanded, and, wherever tried, 
have been excellent; why not attach parifh ovens to them, lett toa 

miller and baker, under articles grounded on the fame principle as 
’ guided the Earl of Ecremont in his agreement with the Coulter- 

w miller? Where there is water, a water-mil] ; where none, a 
wind-mill: where parifhes are large, by a fingle parifh: where 
finall, three or four uniting; and the union to depend on popula- 
tion. In village dittriéts, the parifhes to deliver corn by weight to 
the miller, and the baker to fell bread proportionably to the price 

* We wutt here obferve that the table of imports given by Mr. 
Young, in P. 02, 93, differs confiderably from that given in the 
pamphict, attributed to Mr. Long, entitled “ A Temperate Difcul- 
fon of the Caules, &c.”  P. 5. 
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of corn. There do not appear to be any infuperable difficulties in 
fuch a plan, which, if made coercive, would have great effeéts ; 
put as to leaving it voluntary, it would then be worth neither ex- 

riment, detail, nor perfeverance to produce. I do not comprehend 
the fyftem of employing wifdom, talents, and perfevering induftry 
to frame laws, and then leave their acceptance to ignorance, ftue 
pidity, and negligence: intended for the benefit of one clafs, dif- 
trefled by prices; and to be rejected by another, to ‘whom thofe 
prices are fo much profit.” 





Art. XXXIV. Thoughts on the prefent Prices of Provifions, their 
Caufes and Remedies; addreffed to all Ranks of People. By an 
independent Gentleman, 8vo. Pr. gg. Reynolds, Oxford. 
Street, 1800. 


HE author of this tra is certainly a man of independent mind, 

and he has exercifed his independence, in < very laudable mane 

ner, in the difcuffion of this important queftion. Though he be cer- 
tainly miftaken in fome of his pofitions and calculations, yet many of 
his arguments are remarkable for their foundnefs and ftrength. He 
fully meets, and fairly difcuffes, all the objections which have been 
urged to the meafures which he propofes, and is, in general, fuccefs. 
ful in confuting them. The principal points in which he is miftaken, 
are, in his ideas, refpetting the inefficacy of a general inclofure, and 
his eftimate of the produce of the two laft harvefts. On the fubjett of 
inclofure he conceives, that the additional quantum of corn, which the 
cultivation of lands now lying waite would produce, would not be 
more than equal to the confumption of the additional population which 
their jnclofure would occafion ; but this could only be true in the cafe, 
where the lands to be cultivated formed one compaét and united traét, 
whereas they are fcattered over different parts of the country, fur- 
rounded with cultivated land, and requiring, for their cultivation, 
very little more than the exifting population. As to the produce of 
the two harvefts ;_ the great deficiency of that of 1799 is now afcer- 
tained beyond the poffibility of doubt ; and we have good reafon to 
believe that the produce of the prefent year is fomething lefs than our 
average crop. On this point we are inclined to adopt the opinion of 
a gentleman, an able political economift and arithmetician, not apt 
to form hafty opinions, who has had accefs to all the information 
which goverment has received, and who is therefore better qualified 
to judge, than any other perfon lefs converfant in fuch matters, or 
poffeffed of more partial intelligence ; and his opinion is, that the 
late crop of wheat has yielded sineteen twentieths of an average crop. 
Having ftated-all the objections which have come to his knowledge, 
the author gives feparate and diftin&t anfwers to each, which are, tor 
the moft part fatisfa€tory. He admits that fome of them are, to a cer. 
tain degree, well founded ; but thep he demonftrates the oo 
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bility of removing the grounds of them. On the war, by fome con. 
fidered, as one caufe of the fcarcity fuppofed to exift, he has the 
following manly and pertinent remark, 

«¢ And with refpect to the preffure of war, whilft the bleffings of 
a fecure and honourable peace muft be almoft univerfally allowed, 
furely no one, animated by the fmalleft fpark of genuine patriotifm, 
would advife the laying of all the honours and all the fortunes of the 
Britith nation at the foot of an inveterate and infulting foe, through 
the idle and unfounded hope of inftanr alleviation of the burthens that 
opprefs us; a foe, who, as the reward of our humiliation, would but 
‘add Jofs to lofs, and mifery to mifery, till he crufhed us beyond the 

robability of rifing again, and ever more rivaling him in arts or 
3n arms, or in any thing contributing to conftitute the greatnefs, the 
power, or the happinefs of a ftate. ‘This would prove a worfe bar. 
gain than that of Efau; for if he loft his birthright, he got at leatt 
his pottage, whilft we fhould lofe both the one and the other in the 
defperate fpeculation, without even the reafonable chance of any 
compenfating advantage whatever.’’ 

He next infifts on the necefiity of afcertaining the quantity of corn 
at prefent in the kingdom, of land fown with corn, and of all live 
ftock and other articles of provifion ; and then propofes his own reme- 
dies, the principal of which are, the eftablifhment of public magazines 
of rice, to be retailed at a price not exceeding 3d. per lb. and the 
regulation of the prices both of provifions and agricultural labour, by 
Magiftrates affembled in their Quarterly Seffions. He is aware of the 
clamour which has been raifed againit the adoption of a Maximum, 
and therefore he enters into an exact inveftigation of its nature aad 

robable effects. ‘The Maximum has been reprobated very ftrongly 
a many as having been the original invention of the French Jacobins, 
and productive of the moft fatal confequences in the place of its birth. 
But thofe who preferred this charge had not confidered fr what pur- 

e the Maximum was eftablifhed in France ; it was not for promot. 
ing a reduction in the price of corn, but for preventing a depreciation 
of the affignats ; fo that the two cafes are totally different. : 

To the attention of thofe who fo ftrenvoufly contend for the un- 
limited freedom of commerce, and who fo ftrongly object to a Maxi- 
mum as unjuft in principle and an innovation in practice, we recom. 
mend the following facts and inferences, calling upon them at the 
fame time, to difprove the one, and to confute the other—if they 
can. 

«« But further, on the fubje& of a maximum, the writer is bold 
.to fay, that, fo far from its being a new principle, in our own go- 
-vernment, as well as every other in Europe, it has been adopted in 
eertain inflances, and acknowledged as beneficial, Have not our 
magiftrates already a power of fixing harveft wages ; and if they 
have, why has not one man an equal right to put an arbitrary price 
_upon his labour, as another has upon his commodities? Are not the 
_wages of many trades, as thofe of taylors, and certain others, fixed 
by act of parliament ? : 
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»«¢ What is the affize of bread but a maximum? Upon the prin. 
ciple of perfectly free trade, the baker has an equal right with other 
dealers and manufacturers of provifions to fell his commodity at any 
price he pleafes.- 

«¢ But, more than all, where is the principle of free trade in the 
article of money, that great and univerfal commodity, which, per- 
yading every branch of commercial intercourfe, influences, in a 
greater or leiler degree, all the operations of civil fociety ? On what 
grounds, if this theory be perfect in all its parts, is a man reftrained 
by the ftrongeft legal coercions from turning his money to the beft 
advantage, and fixing his own price upon it? Yet, if he takes more 
than 5 percent. per ann..he incurs not only legal penalties, but the 
infamy of ufurious rapacity into the bargain. 

«« Has not this limitation extended itfelf to every nation in Europe, 
and, perhaps, in a certain meafure, to every civilized and tradin 
nation on the globe, upon principles of practical expediency, forming 
one of the leading features of all their commercial dealings ??” 

«© Now all the inftances of maximum given above, are thofe of 
a clofe, fevere, and narrowly-limited maximum, which muft, under 
-yarious circumftances, be attended with fingular inconvenience, For 
to exemplify, how can an artizan or a labourer work for, the fame 
wages when his provifions are at double and treble their formep 
price ? | 

‘© How can a neceffitous man get money at 5 per cent. however 


great his wants, when even government fecurities produce a great 


deal more ? . 


‘© Here the hardfhips are apparent, yet the law remains in force, 
in defiance both of the theory and, in thofe inftances, of the practical 
expedience too. In fome cafes the inconvenience becoines fo great as 
to call for immediate remedy, as in the inftance of hackney coaches, 
&e. &c. ; had not the fares been lately saif@l by an act of the legif- 
lature, there would not at this moment have been a fingle vehicle 
of that defeription within the bills of mortality. Upon the ground 
of a perfect and all pervading theory, the hackney.coachiman is as 
fully juftified in fetting an arbitary price upon his fare, as the farmer 
on his corn or his butter. When a theory is clearly aud avowedly 
deviated from in fo many inftances ; and when to preferve it facred 
and untouched in a fingle one, fubjets at leaft one very large part of 
your whole population, the middle ranks of fociety, to evident dif. 
trefs; and configns another ftill much larger portion, the labourin 
clafs, to famine and defpair; I fay, under fuch circumftances, the 
moft pertinacious adherent to his theory, if not wholly blinded ‘by 
his partialities, muft be inclined to fufpeét fome fundamental error 
in it, and liften at leaft, with becoming temper and inoderation, to 
the voice that points it our, and recommends an experiment of ‘irs 
violation in a fingle inftance, for a chance, at leaft, of faving the 
whole community from that yawning gulph that opens for ifs de. 
Rruction. The fact is, the theory is unfound when praétically applied 
in many inftances, with little elfe to fuppore it than the blinded zeak 
ef its worfhippers, 
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¢ "To enter into minute details might be both tedious and unties 
; fuffice it to fay, the fyftem is a monftrous abortion of the 
French economic fchool, promulgated by the elder Mirabeau and 
others of that fect, and reduced to practice by Turgot, who, promoted 
in an evil day for the fortunes of France to the dire¢tion of her finan. 
ces, introduced irremediable diftrefs into every branch of her internal 
economy ; and had finally famifhed one part of the ftate, and, by 
corrupting the other from its allegiance and attachment to its fove. 
reign and all its ancient cuftoms, overturned the whole fabric of 
vernment twenty years before its time, had not his incapacity or 
ill intention been demonftrated to the fatisfaCtion of his royal matter, 
and produced his difmiffion. The fame fyftem was afterwards con- 
tinued down by Condorcet, and, in fact, forms one principal link of 
the grand Jacobinical chain, by which true freedom, with all its | 
concomitant enjoyments, and every thing that renders a ftate of 
civil fociety preferable to a favage one, has been fince, in fome coun. 
tries, bound to the earth. 

‘© Long, very long, may thefe evils be averted from this ifland! 
but if we once receive wild theories, however plaufibly recommended 
by the names of a Mirabeau, a Turgot, a Condorcet, or an Adam 
Smith, as the palladium of our liberties and our happinefs, we admit 
the horfe of death within our walls, and have only to await, in trem. 
bling expectation, the final hour of our deftinies. 

«© It is feen and acknowledged, then, that this theory is broken 
through in various inftances, fuch as in the fixing a maximum of wages, 
and ot fares, and of the loan of money, and perhaps, on inveftigation, 
of many other matters; why, then, fhould it be confidered unre- 
pealable as the decrees of fate in the fingle article of provifionsx— 
that which bears more than all the reft, in the ratio of a hundred ora 
thoufand perhaps to one, on the wants and comforts of the whole com- 
munity at large, and @f the lower and labouring clafles in par. 
ticular ?’’ 

So much has been faid of the right of the farmer to withhold his 
corn from market as long as he pleafes, (which, as we have before 
fhown is tantamount to a right to farve the public) and to demand 
for it as much as he pleafes, that, notwithftanding the length of the 
wey, extract, we cannot refrain from laying before our readers 

me farther remarks of this fenfible writer on the fubject. 

** In my humble opinion, the producer or proprietor of grain, or 
other articles of prime neceffity, has no more than a /mited right of 
property in them, not liable to be exercifed at his entire difcretion, 
to the deftruction, or even material injury, of the community to whicl» 
he belongs; if he knows not how himfelf to fet bounds to his ava. 
ricious fpetulations, it is fitting chat the law fhould fet them for him, 
and not permit the fubftantial intereft, nay the very exiitence of a 
whole ptople, to be facrificed to too fcrupulous and delicate an ats 
tachaotent to finc.drawn theories concerning proprietary rights, the 
principle betide of which has been already violated in fo many in- 
ftances.’’ 

There 
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There is nothing clearer, according to our conceptions, at leaft, of 

ice and propriety, than, that national calamity fhould only be fuf. 
os to be fo far produttive of perfonal advantage us the neceflity of 
the cafe may require ; fo that if the Jaft crop produced nineteen twen- 
tieths of an average crop, the prefent price fhould not exceed an average 
price by more than one-twentieth. But the farmer claims an advan. 
tage in his dealings over every other defcription of trader ; an advan. 
tage founded in no principle of equity, and only acquiefced in, from 
an inability, on the part of the public, to refift it, This has not 
efcaped the difcriminating mind, and acute obfervation of our author, 
who thus places it in a new and ftrong point of view. 

«© All commercial and trading undertakings, of every defcription 
whatever, are fubjeét to occafional loffes. 

«© The merchant experiences them by fhipwrecks, by fires, by 
bankruptcies, and a thoufand other accidents; fometimes to fo 
large an amount as to fink him from the height of affluence to 
the loweft ftate of want and wretchednefs, even in the courfe of a fingle 
day. 

«© The manufacturer and retailer ftand under the like predicament ; 
nor is there in fact any one defcription of men to be found, within 
the whole circle of civilized fociety, that is not in a greater or leffes 
degree fubje€t to contingencies of a like unfortunate complexion ; 
when they occur, the individual either finks at omce under their prefs 
fure, or ufes his beft exertions to relieve himfelf from it; but never 
entertains an idea of throwing the wo/e of it inftantly from himfelf 
toothers. By gradual and progreflive efforts he tries to refiore hime 
felf to the rank and condition and means he has loft, without a hope, 
or almoft a with, to effect it at once, and inthe firft inftance, at the 
expence of his fellows in fociety. 

“* Not fo, however, the farmer; who not only throws the 
whole burthen of all his loffes, through bad feafons, immediately on 
the confumer, but founds a pretext on thofe very loffes themfelves, 
to better his condition at the expence of the whole fuffering commue 
hity, by raifing his prices in a double, treble, or flill greater ratio, 
with the lofles fuftained. 

“* If his crops have been diminifhed an eighth or a tenth, by a 
bad feafon, there would feem no good reafon why he fhould not 
abide his lofs upon the fame principles with other traders, more 
efpecially when it is confidered that all contingencies of that or- 
dinary and natural defcription have been already taken into the 
account of rent, which was fixed at a lower rate for that very 
teafon.’” 

Upon the whole, we are difpofed to admit the juftice of the au. 
thor’s conclufion, that a reduction in the price of provifions is aa 
object of the firft importance to the country, and that none but the 
inoft folid and infuperable obje¢tions fhould be allowed to impede its 
attainment. At all events, the reafone which he urges are entitled 
to the moft ferious attention of the Legiflacure, to whofe decifidns 
the public now look up with an anxious eye. 
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334 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Arr. XXXV. A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Somerville, 
one of the Lords of bis Majefty’s Bedchamber, and late Prefident of 
the Board of Agriculture, with a View to foe: w the Inutility of the 
— avd Refe arches of that Inflitution, and bow it mig hi be ems 
ployed in others more benefic ial. With Remarks on the recent Com. 
munications of the Board, and a Review cf ibe Pamphlets of Arthur 
Young and William Bb) ook, E/grs. upon the Prefent High Price of 
Provifions. By a Society of Practical Farmers. 8vo. Pr. 148, 
‘3s, Richardson. London. 


HE authors of this tract Jabour hard to imprefs on the public 
mind the immente fuperiority of praical over theoretical 
knowledge; but furely, this is a kittd of telf-evident propofition, 
which ftands ijn no need either of argument or proof; and there is: 
no defcription of perfons to whom the remark is fo applicable as to 
farmers. So far, then, we fully coincide in opinion with the au- 
thors; we think, too, with them, that little utility has yet refulted 
to the community from the labours of the Board of Agriculture, 
Nay, we go farther, and fcruple not to ailert, that fome of thei ‘ir ens 
deavours, and, thank Heaven! they have yet been only endeavours, 
have had a direé tendency to do mifchief. We allude particularly 
to the Jate refolution of the Board to direct the attention of the far- 
mers to the abolition or commutation of tythes; a meafure highly 
reprehenfible, and in which the members of that Board betrayed a 
difpofition to interfere in matters above their comprehenfion, and 
¢ntirely out of their jurifdiction. Whatever bias Lorp Carrine- 
ron might feel to favour the prejudices of the Diffenters, in refpect 
of tythes, we will tell his Lordfhip that it did not become him, 
either as a Peer of the Realm, or as Prefident of the Board of Agri- 
culture, to promote the difcuflion of fo ferious and fo delicate a 
queftion, among a fet.of men, the leaft qualified to decide on it 
with juftice, and the moft interefied in giving a wrong decifion. 
The property of tythe-holders is as facred as any of his Lordthip’s 
freehold, or Borough Property, whether paternal or acquired, and 
it is jutt as impertinent in the Board of Agriculture to interfere 
with the one as with the other. His Lordfhip may be more inno- 
cently and more profitably employed in the deftruction of village 
ale-houfes, or in the removal of voter’s habitations, (though we beg © 
to be underitood not to approve of either of thefe meafures) and, 
we hope, the reception which his notable propofal experienced from 
a truly enlightened Grand Jury, in one of the Weftern counties, will 
have a proper effeé&t upon his mind, and teach him the folly and the 
danger of commencing an inroad upon property, at the very point 
at which the French Revolutioniits began ‘ser attack upon it, and, 
through it, upon the Church eftablifhment of their Country. On 
this fubject thefe /oi-difant pra€tical farmers think much more wifely, 
and much more coreétly than his Lordthip. 

“We thal! only obferve, that if any change takes place, in the mode 
of paying the clergy for their fpiritual labours, we mutt give them 
am 
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an equivalent, and when that is properly eftimated and allowed, the 
janded intereft will not gain any thing by the change. If you 
give them lefs than an eguivalent the change will be unjutt, their 
titles being as good as any ‘dike ‘r to landed prope rty. Any innova- 
tion, there fore, which fhakes the one, will not fail foon afterwards 
to deftroy the athes r. 

« Landed property has defcended, and has been bought and fold 
for a valt feries of years, fubje€t to that outgoing In the hands of 
the laity, tythes if kind are paid without grumbling; but when- 
ever a parion takes the full meafure to which he is entitled, both 
the land-holder and the farmer confpire againft him, The reafon 
appears to us to be, that the clergy rarely get their dues; and, there- 
fore, whenever any one looks tharp after his iute reft, his conduct 
excites clamour and ill-blood. 

‘ There are inftances where the obftinacy of the farmer prompts 
him to forego his own interett, in nine parts of the produce of his 
farm, to defeat the parion of his in the tenth; but this is one of 
thoie evils which will correét itfelf. ‘The farmer who purtues fuch 
a line of conduét for any length of time, mutt be inevitably ruined ; 
when he will make room for one who will adopt a different line of 

conduct, and thus profit by the error of his predecessor.” 

There is ove evil, however, refulting from the numerous publi- 
cations of the Board of Agriculture, which has efcaped the notice 
of this foc'[ty, viz. that it has diverted the attention of many a ptac- 
tical farmer from the labour of the plough, to the more unprofit- 
able labour of compofition; it has made every bumpkin an author. 
In fhort, the xe futor ulira crepidam is equally applicable to the Board 
itfelf, and to its pupils. ° 

Our authors very frequently move out of ‘heir fphere, and meddle 
with fubjeéts which they do not underftand. ‘There are, in their 
book, many flippant and fuperficial remarks on the miniftry and on 
the war; and the obfervations refpe@ting Mr. Rote and the pro- 
jected inclofure of the new foreft, are the compound refult of igno- 
rance and malice. ‘lhe inyeftigation of that bufinefs, by the Houfe 
of Commons, placed it in a very different point of view from that 
in which thefe authors have laboured to prefent it; and Mr. Rofe’s 
conduét, we are convinced, will ftand the teft of the moft rigid 
enquiry. 

As a glaring inftance of the grofs ignorance of thefe men, on 
fome of the topics, on which they do not heiitate to give a decided 
opinion, we telect the, following remark, ‘ We are well aware, 
that whilft we are engaged in fo exte “nfive a war there cannot be 
any very large } import itions of grain. Now v ve have fhown, in a 
former article, that the importation of the laft year has been equal 
to the combined importation of feveral years previous to the war. 

On the fubject of venéhmen farmers, and on fome other topics, 
there are many appofite and jult reflections ; but what credit can be 
given to the aflertions and the opinions of men who, in one place 
fay, ** We cannot help obterving, that an act for a general inclofure 
(could it be accomplithe dl) we uld be totally unnece fary;” (e. 3.) and 
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336 REVIEWERS REVIEWED* 


in another remark, ‘* we perfectly agree with Mr, Young in ¢he ereat 
advantages to be derived from a general inclofure.” (r.62.) Our 
authors freely criticife all the produ€tions of all the members of the 
Board of Agriculture ; but they are more fertile in their cenfures, than 
in their remedies. Their book, however, with all its defeéts, and 
they are numerous, may, with the exercife of due caution, be read 
with advantage, by all perfons engaged, we will not fay, in agri- 
cultural pur/uits, but, in agricultural /peculations. 
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REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
Arr. XXXVI. A Letter to the Honourable Charles Fames Fox, and 
the other Members in Oppofition ; on the prefent State of Europe, 
the Reftoration of the Heufe of Bourbon, and a Peace with the 


French Republic. By Count Zenobio. ‘Tranflated from the 
French. 8vo. Pr.24. 1s. Ridgway. 1800. 








S the lives of citizens, their honours, and liberties, are frequently 
endangered, by the tyranny of what prejudice calls law, their 
imperfect fecurity would be {till farther diminifhed without the kind 
aid of certain philanthropic advocates, who, always readily attach 
themfelves to them by fympathy of general charaéter and a fee, and 
who will never abandon the moft hopelefs caufe, although we muft 
lament that this fpirit of patronage to the fufferings of fuch citi. 
zens is far lefs diffufed than we might hope to find it, among the pro. 
feffors of the law. Thofe, who are actuated by its amiable impreffions, 
vary their defence of their clients, with great dexterity, according 
to the circumftances arifing out of the cafe ; when the particulars of 
a charge are unfortunately fuch that ingenuity can form no counter. 
evidence, and the application of the fact to the law is evidently fo 
direct that the fpecies of logic which they have cultivated to fucha 
finifhed art can be of no avail to them, they fupprefs as far as they are 
able, all confideration of the law and the faét, and endeavour to 
avoid or mitigate a fentence by eftablifhing a good charatter in favour 
of the perfon at the bar. This charitable fun¢tion has been performed 
by the Monthly Reviewers for Count Zenobio with refpeét to the 
letter before us. To obtain a hearing for him from the friends of 
Mr. Pitt, they tell us that he has retra¢ted the epithet * vile,’ 
which he formerly applied to him, and to conciliate the national 
favour to his principles, they bring forward the praifes he confers on 
us; ** he owns alfo,”’ they inform us “ that the Britifh nation has 
deferved well of humanity.’’ 

We come now to the caufes which have rendered them fo attentive 
to recommend this letter to general notice. Of thefe the following 
may be reckoned among the principal ; notwithftanding what is con- 
tained in the above citation, he affirms that our mode of making war 
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is fuch as ** difgrace the maraudings of the piratical ftates.”” (rp. 11.) 
The parliament he intimates to be hoftile to the peace he recommends, 
ani he holds ont, inno obfcure terms, the neceflity of coercing thent 
into it; (Pp. 12.) and the fame advice he gives to the fubjects of alf 
nations with refpecf to their Princes. (Pp. 12—=21.) Italy he 
withes to fee republicanifed ‘ from the Alps to Otranto including alfo 
the ifland of Sicily ;’’ and he affures us “ he could be patient if a dozen 
minifters were to break their necks,” (Pp. 19.) 

The fole obje&ts of Count Zenobio, in his letter noted by the 
Monthly Reviewers, are, in their well known opinions, laudable to 
urge immediate peace, to abandon the caufe of the houfe of Bourbon, 
and to imprefs a conviction of the impolicy of maintaining the prefenr 
bloody conteft. ‘Fhat body has therefore promoted the circulation 
of this work, and the principle it contains, by what they themfelves 
muft admit to be praife, and by the fuppreffion of the atrocities above 
quoted, to the crime of which they have thus become acceffaries after 
the fact. The citations from this bad work, pointing out the treafon 
it contains againit our conftitution of government, againit every well 
regulated government in general, pronounce a fentence againit it, fo 
emphatical that we judge it improper to fay much more upon it. We 
fhall only add, that Count Zenobio was formerly fent out of this king- 
dom, under the Alien Bill, though great intereft, if our recolleétion 
do not fail us, was made at the time, by certain members and friends 
of the Oppofition, to obtain permiffion for him to remain here. The 
event has fufficiently proved the wifdom of the precautions taken by 
the minifters, and the nature of the patriotifm difplayed by their 
adverfaries. ‘The Count if we may judge from the compilation of 
fallhoods and treafon before us, (which, no doubt, will be duly 
noticed by the Attorney General) is at prefent in the pay of the Cor- 
fican ufurper. 





Art. XXXVII. Sclefions from the Correfpondence of General 
Wafbington and James Anderfon, L.L.D.F. RLS. FLAS E. Se 
Se. in which the Caufes of the prefent Scarcity are fully invefti- 
gated. Svo. Pr. 88. Cumming. London. 1800. 


THE agricultural part of this pamphlet, which profeffes to give 
a full inveftigation of the caufes of the prefent fcarcity, afcribes that 
fcarcity, wonderful to tell! to the /ts/e encouragement which far- 
mers receive in thefe times ; to the incomes-tax, the poor-rates, tyther, 
and fhort leafes, all which, in the Doétor’s opinion, have a direct 
and evident tendency to increafe the quantity of grafs, and to dimi- 
nifh that of corn, land. The fa we believe to be, that at no period 
of our hiftory was fo great a portion of arable land to be found in the 
iland as at this moment. But it is with great deference, that we 
venture to diffent from the folemn decifion of an L.L.D,F.R.S. 
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in another remark, ‘* we perfeétly agree with Mr, Young in the great 
advantages to be derived from a general inclojure.”’ (¥.62.) Our 
authors freely criticife all the produ€tions of all the members of the 
Board of Agriculture ; but they are more fertile in their cenfures, than 
in their remedies. Their book, however, with all its defects, and 
they are numerous, may, with the exercife of due caution, be read 
with advantage, by all perfons engaged, we will not fay, in agri- 
cultural pur/uits, but, in agricultural /peculations. 
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Arr. XXXVI. A Letter to the Honourable Charles Fames Fox, and 
the other Members in Oppofition ; on the prefent State of Europe, 
the Reftoration of the Heufe of Bourbon, and a Peace with the 
French Republic. By Count Zenobio. Tranflated from the 
French. 8vo. Pr. 24. 1s. Ridgway. 1800. 





S the lives of citizens, their honours, and liberties, are frequently 
endangered, by the tyranny of what prejudice calls law, their 
imperfect fecurity would be {till farther diminifhed without the kind 
aid of certain philanthropic advocates, who, always readily attach 
themfelves to them by fympathy of general character and a fee, and 
who will never abandon the moft hopelefs caufe, although we mutt 
lament that this fpirit of patronage to the fufferings of fuch citi. 
zens is far lefs diffufed than we might hope to find it, among the pro. 
feffors of the law. Thofe, who are actuated by its amiable impreffions, 
vary their defence of their clients, with great dexterity, according 
to the circumftances arifing out of the cafe ; when the particulars of 
a charge are unfortunately fuch that ingenuity can form no counter. 
evidence, and the application of the fact to the law is evidently fo 
direct that the fpecies of logic which they have cultivated to fuch a 
finifhed art can be of no avail to them, they fupprefs as far as they are 
able, all confideration of the law and the faét, and endeavour to 
avoid or mitigate a fentence by eftablifhing a good character in favour 
of the perfon at the bar. This charitable fun¢tion has been performed 
by the Monthly Reviewers for Count Zenobio with refpeét to the 
letter before us. To obtain a hearing for him from the friends of 
Mr. Pitt, they tell us that he has retra¢ted the epithet * vile,’’ 
which he formerly applied to him, and to conciliate the national 
favour to his principles, they bring forward the praifes he confers on 
us; * he owns alfo,’”’ they inform us * that the Britifh nation has 
deferved well of humanity.”’ 

We come now to the caufes which have rendered them fo attentive 
to recommend this letter to general notice. Of thefe the following 
may be reckoned among the principal ; notwithftanding what is con- 
tained in the above citation, he affirms that our mode of making war 
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isfuch as ** difgrace the maraudings of the piratical ftates.”” (p. 11.) 
The parliament he intimates to be hoftile to the peace he recommends, 
noi he holds ont, inno obfcure terms, the neceflity of coercing thent 
into it; (Pp. 12.) and the fame advice he gives to the fubjects of alf 
nations with refpect to their Princes. (Pp. 1r2—=21.) Italy he 
wifhes to fee tepublicanifed ‘* from the Alps to Otranto including alfo 
the ifland of Sicily ;’” and he affures us ‘* he could be patient if a dozen 
minifters were to break their necks.” (Pp. 19.) 

The fole objets of Count Zenobio, in his Jetter noted by the 
Monthly Reviewers, are, in their well known opinions, laudable to 
urge immediate peace, to abandon the caufe of the houfe of Bourbon, 
and to imprefs a conviction of the impolicy of maintaining the prefenr 
bloody conteft. ‘Fhat body has therefore promoted the circulation 
of this work, and the principle it contains, by what they themfelves 
mutt admit to be praife, and by the fuppreffion of the atrocities above 
quoted, to the crime of which they have thus become acceffaries after 
the fact. The citations from this bad work, pointing out the treafon 
it contains againét our conftitution of government, againft every well 


‘regulated government in general, pronounce a fentence againit it, fo 


emphatical that we judge it improper to fay much more upon it. We 
fhall only add, that Count Zenobio was formerly fent out of this king- 
dom, under the Alien Bill, though great intereft, if our recolle€tion 
do not fail us, was made at the time, by certain members and friends 
of the Oppofition, to obtain permiffion for him to remain here. The 
event has fufficiently proved the wifdom of the ptecautions taken by 
the minifters, and the nature of the patriotifm difplayed by their 
adverfaries. The Count if we may judge from the compilation of 
falfhoods and treafon before us, (which, no doubt, will be duly 
noticed by the Attorney General) is at prefent in the pay of the Cor- 
fican ufurper. 
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THE agricultural part of this pamphlet, which profeffes to give 
a full inveftigation of the caufes of the prefent fcarcity, afcribes that 
fcarcity, wonderful to tell! to the /t/e encouragement which far- 
mers receive in thefe times ; to the incomestax, the poor-rates, tyther, 
and fhort leafes, all which, in the Doétor’s opinion, have a direct 
and evident tendency to increafe the quantity of grafs, and to dimi- 
nifh that of corn, land. ‘The fa we believe to be, that at no period 
of our hiftory was fo great a portion of arable land to be found in the 
iland as at this moment. But it is with great deference, that we 
venture to diffent from the folemn decifion of an L.L. D,F.R.S. 
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On the fubje& of tythes this moft learned Doftor defcants with 
great vehemence and indignation ; he afcribes to them every poflible 
evil, in the agricultural world ; he even boldly affirms that they 
* condemn many patts of Europe to continue a defart, which, but for 
that circumftance, might have been a paradife ;’’ we ieaniler that he 
had not imputed to them the //y in turneps, and the Smut in wheat; 
and we have not a doubt that, had he lived in the middle of the laft 
century, -the two great calamities of thofe times, the fre and the 
plague, would have been traced to the fame fource. We had much to 
fay, onthis topic ; but, here, as in the cafe of Mr. Middleton, we 

ve been anticipated by an intelligent correfpondent, to whofe lath 
we confign both the author and his critic ; fubjoining only fome re- 
marks on another part of his book. 

Until we undertook to remove the thick film of prejudice from the 
public eye, to have uttered a fyllable in depreciation of the cha. 
racter of GeneRaAL Wasnincton, wouldphave been deemed little 
lefs than facrilege. But ¢ facts are ftubborn things,’’ and we have 
adduced a fufficient number of thefe to make men think for themfelves, 
and exercife their reafon, ‘which is all that the advocates for truth can 
defire. Whether or no our remarks had efcaped the obfervation of 
Dr. Anderfon, we know not; if he had read them, however, he paid 
but little regard to them, for he here {tands forth the unqualified eu- 
logilt of the Gerferal, the trumpeter of his fame, proclaiming to the 
world, with the enthufiafm of a Monk hanging over the precious re. 
lics of fome departed faint, that he pofleffes the invaluable treafure 
ef fome letters fram General Wafhington, all fpick and {pan new, 
*© written with Mr. Wafhington’s ows band, and here copied with 
the moft fcrupulous accuracy, even to the zta/ics as marked by him. 
felf.’’ Even thefe puerilities we might have paffed over in filence, 
and have left the Doétor in quiet poffeilion of the vaft Aoxour of which 
he boafts,.in the friendfhip and the correfpondence of the Ex-Prefi- 
dent, if he had not prefumed to call upon the world to bow down 
with reverence to the idol which he has created forhimfelf. ** Where. 
ever great reverence is due, malevolence will be bufy with degrading 
infinuations ;’*——this anticipation of cenfure, this fecond-fight fpecies 
of knowledge, may be politic, but we fhall not be deterred, moft 
fapient Doctor, either by this ftratagem, or by your pretty ftory, 
about yourfelf, in which you reprefent yourfelf, fucceflively, 4° like 
Noah’s dove on his firft furvey’’—* like Don Quixote in his cham- 
ber’’—trum expofing your hero to the world in his true colours. 

«© Tt is retrtude of mind alone that can ennoble the hero, and ele- 
vate him to that fuperiortty among men which fhould entitle him to 
the refpectful homage of future ages.’’ This obfervation the Dottor 

applies to Wathington, but, moit unfortunately for himfelf and his 
Bo, he has chofen, as the principal ground of his eulogy on the pub- 
lic character of the General, his conduct refpe€ting France, which 
chfplays the moft fhametul want of rectitude, and the moft glaring 
inconfiltency, as we fhall prefently demonftrate. In his letter to the 
Doctor, We are told, «* the General touches upon political fubjetts 
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with a degree-of animation that certainly was very unufual with him ; 
and that itrongly marks the indignant feeling which the attempt, as 
he conceived tt to be, to deftroy the independence of the nation, had 
excited in his bofom.’’ This is no unjutt account of the General’s 
fetter, as will appear from the following extract :—* The unjutt, 
ambitious, and intoxicated conduct of France, towards thefe United 
States has been, and continues to be fuch, that they mutt be oppofed 
by a firm and manly refiitance, or we fhall not only hazard the fubju- 
gation of our. government, but the independence of our nation alfo ; 
both being evidently ftruck at by a lawlefs, domineering, power who 
sefpects no rights, and is reftrained by no treaties when it is found 
inconvenient to obferve them.’’ It will eafily be fuppofed that we 
have nothing to object againtt this defcription of the conduct of the 
regicides of France te the government of America; but the want of 
principle, and the inconfillency which we condemn, are difplayed in 
the perfect contrat which this letter exhibits to another letter written 
by the fame hand, in the year 1795. ‘That letter, which we fhall 
infert at length, was written at a period when Robefpiere, and his in. 
fernal committee of public deftruction, had deluged France with blood, 
and openly violated every principle of public juftice, and of private 
fafety. In fhort, both at home and abroad, the rulers of France, by 
their enormities of every kind, had become objects of univerfal exe. 
cration and abhorrence. 

Yet, at this period, General Wafhington did not bluth to give his 
decided approbation to the events of the French Revolution, and 
publicly to glory in its commencement, its progre/s, and its i//ue. This 
unequivocal avowal of his fentiments, at that-particular epoch, 
“ ignorance cannot mifunderfland, nor malevolence mifreprefent;” 
and it is perfectly clear, that had the French forborne to interfere 
with the affairs of the United States, to affect, by their intrigues, the 
power and the interefts, of Mr. Wathington, the world would have 
heard of no change in his fentiments towards them, nor would he 
ever have ceniured their conduct, however atrocious and upprinci- 
pled, to other powers; it was not till the evil came to his own 
door, that he raifed his voice againftit. ' 

The following letter is an anfwer to one written by Adet the 
French minifter, inclofing an addrefs to Congrefs from the Com- 
mittee of Public Sa/z/y, dated O&tober 21, 1794. 

“ PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 

“© Born, Sir, in a Jand of diberty ; having early learned its value ; 
having engaged ina perilous conflict /o defend it; having in a word 
devoted the beft years of my life to fecure its permanent eftablith- 
ment in my own country; my anxious recollections, my tympa- 
thetic feelings, and beft wifhes, are irrefiftibly excited, whenloever 
in any country I fee an opprefled nation unfurl the banners of 
freedom. But above all, the events of the French Revolution have 
produced the deepeft folicitude, as well as the highe({t admiratian, 
fo call your nation brave were to pronounce but common praife, 
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